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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the characteristics of effective 
secondary vocational education programs for s variety of special 
needs populations (disabled, disadvantaged, and limited English 
proficient individuals; single parents; and persons enrolled in 
programs to eliminate sex bias and sex stereotyping). The following 
eight states were studied: California, Colorado, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas. Data were 
collected from a review of the literature, site visits to local 
schools, and a mail questionnaire to state coordinators of secondary 
vocational education programs for special populations. Encourageraent 
of parental and community involvement, class sizes ranging from 11-15 
students, and positive social interactions between special population 
and nonspecial population students were all associated with program 
success. Successful programs appeared to have staff members who were 
willing to experiment, were nonbiased toward special populations, 
served as positive role models, and had experience in both their 
subject area and methods of teaching special populations. Most 
successful programs coordinated sources from multiple funds to 
maximize their effective use. Preassessment of learning styles and 
special problems, individual education plans, readiness to modify 
curricula to meet individual needs, and supportive services all 
appeared linked to program success. It was concluded that program 
evaluations should focus on a variety of inpul, process, and outcome 
variables and that student evaluation should include assessment of 
students' skill development and personal growth related to attitudes 
and behaviors. (MN) 
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FOREWORD 



If vocational educators are to make substantial progress in 
improving secondary vocational education programs for special 
populations, it is essential that they have information about the 
characteristics of effective programs and realistic guide] iner, 
for program evaluation. This country has placed great importance 
on providing programs and services to special populations. It is 
essential that policymakers and decision makers at the federal, 
state, and local levels have information that allows them to 
optimize their limited resources in order to provide the most 
effective programs and services possible. 

This report of characteristics of effective programs is one 
of two reports resulting from a study by National Center staff to 
provide information about secondary vocational education programs 
for special populations. The second report, Guidelines for 
Evaluating Seco ndary Vocational Education Programs for Special 
Populations, focuses on broad guidelines to use in evaluating 
programs. 

The National Center is indebted to the consultants and to 
the staff members who worked on the study. Consultants for the 
study were Dr. Edgar I. Farmer, North Carolina State University; 
Dr. Seymour Lesh, National Child Labor Committee; Dr. James P. 
Lewis, Pennsylvania Department of Education; and Dr. L. Allen 
Phelps, University of Illinois. The study was conducted in the 
Evaluation and Policy division under Dr. N. L. McCaslin, 
Associate Director, The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education. 

The project was initiated and data collected under the 
direction of Dr. Stephen J. Franchak, Senior Research 
Specialist. The writing of the report was completed under the 
direction of Dr. Floyd L. McKinney, Senior Research Specialist. 
Project staff members were Marie A. Parks, Program Assistant; and 
Robert A. Mahlman, Paul V. Unger, and Michael Smith, Graduate 
Research Associates. Final editorial review of this report was 
provided by the Editorial Services area of the National Center 
under the direction of Judy Balogh. 

The primary audiences for this report are vocational 
education evaluators; national, state, and local vocational 
educators concerned with vocational education programs for 
special populations; and policymakers at the national, state, and 
local levels. 

This project was sponsored by the Office of Vocational and 
Adult Education, U. S. Department of Education. 

Ray D. Ryan 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This study has attempted to identify the characteristics of 
effective secondary vocational education programs ?or special 
populations (handicapped, disadvantaged, limited English pro- 
ficient, single parent, and individuals enrolled in programs to 
eliminate sex bias and sex stereotyping). Data for the study 
came from a review of the literature, on-site visits to local 
schools, and a mail questionnaire to state coordinators of 
secondary vocational education programs for special populations. 
Based on the analysis of the data, the following were identi??ed 
as characteristics of effective programs. 

t 

o Community Setting 

- School personnel should encourage parental involvement 
m the program. 

- School personnel should actively and systematically 
prov.-.de parents with information concerning programs 
and services available to the parents and the stu- 
dents. 

- Public awareness programs should be included in school 
activities. 

- School personnel should educate employers in order to 
dispel common misconceptions about employing special 
populations workers. 

- School personnel should routinely be involved in 
developing contacts with employers. 

- Employers and other community members should hold 
positions on school advisory committees. 

o Classroom Setting and Facilities 

- The number of students in classes with special popu- 
lations students should range from 11-15 students. 

- Positive social interactions between special popu- 

^""^ nonspecial populations students 
should be encouraged. 

" ^^""^ ^^^^ movement 

tnrough the classroom. 
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- Assessment of equipment needs should be made on an 
individual basis. 



- Special equipment that cannot be purchased should be 
custom built on the premises. 

- A school staff member should be assigned the respon- 
sibility of obtaining and providing information to 
special populations students on the types of special 
equipment available. 

- School personnel should put forth an extra effort to 
accoTunodate the architectural and equipment needs of 
the students. 



Personnel Characteristics 

- Staff should be willing to experiment and should be 
innovative in the search for the most effective methods 
of teaching each special populations student. 

- Teachers should be positive role models and should 
attempt to alleviate social rejection by the student's 
classmates. 

- School personnel should be nonbiased toward special 
populations students. 

- School personnel should enjoy working with special 
populations students and should be willing and able to 
work with students on an individual basis. 

- School personnel should show patience when working with 
students. ^ 

- Teachers should have confidence in their aoilities to 
work with special populations students. 

- Administrators should have positive attitudes toward 
accommodating special populations students and be 
supportive of teachers. 

- School personnel should have expertise in their subject 
field and additional training to work with special 
populations students. 



Financial 

- Multiple sources of funds are coordinated to maximize 
their effective and efficient use. 

- Funds should be available to maintain up-to-date 
equipment and materials. 



Preassessment 

- Identification of learning styles, physical and/or 
behavior problems, and vocational interests and 
abilities should begin as early in the student's 
educational program as possible, particularly before 
the student enters high school or a vocational 
program. 

- Preassessment should be included as a part of career 
education or career exploration programs. 

- Vocational evaluators should conduct the diagnosis 
and should prepare the recommendations for all 
interested parties. 

- A variety of assessment tools and methods should be 
used during the preassessment process including 
background data (students' family background, medical 
information, and educational performance) ; personal 
interview (students' interests, attitudes, and 
behaviors) ; formalized testing (documented data on 
students' basic skills and vocational aptitudes and 
abilities); hands-on assessment (student experiences 
the type of work involved in the vocational program) ; 
and exit interview (information is distributed to all 
interested parties) . 

Individual Education Plans 

- All persons responsible for handicapped students should 
be involved in the development of the individual 
education plan (e.g., parents, vocational counselors, 
special education teachers, vocational teachers) . 

- The staff of the vocational education department should 
be included in the preparation of the vocational com- 
ponent of the individual education plan, particularly 
the instructors who will be working with the handi- 
capped student. 
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- Coordination should occur between the special education 
and the vocational education inr»:ructors in implement- 
ing the objectives stated in the individualized educa- 
tion plan and in evaluating the extent to which the 
goals are achieved. 

o Modifying Curriculum 

- Modifications should be made based on the students' 
individual needs identified through the vocational 
assessment process an-i the individualized education 
plans . 

- Professionals such as vocational instructors, special 
education teachers, special populations coordinators, 
and administrators should work together to modify the 
ctirriculum. 

- Modifications should include changing the instructional 
content, the instructional practices, and the instruc- 
tional materials to coordinate with students' needs. 

- Instructional content should be adjusted to focus on 
subject areas that include self-esteem, basic skills, 
work attitudes and behaviors, job seeking skills, 
independent living skills, prevocational and vocational 

- Teachers should use a variety of alternative methods 
and strategies for instruction based on the levels and 
learning styles of students (e.g., individualized 
instruction, competency-based instruction, job 
simulation, on-the-job training, computer-aided 
instruction, audiovisual ?,ids, and group instruction). 

- Instructional materials should be developed by special 
education, vocational personnel, and other school 
personnel to address individual needs. 

- Materials used for special populations should include 
hands-on activities for students. 

o Support Services 

- Support services should be provided for special 
populations students and the vocational instructors. 

" ^T^flr^iC*'^"'® coordinator should be assigned to ensure 
tnat the appropriate services are identified and 
monitored. 
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- A combination of ed'xational agencies and community- 
based organizations should be involved in piWiSing 
sl^lrT *^°,fP^=i^l populations (i.e., healtS! s^SLl 
service, welfare, and rehabilitation agencies and 
vocational education, special education? aJdieguJar 
education organizations) . ^^eguxar 

- An effective and supportive administration should 
ensure the implementation of services for vocational 
instructors and for the special population studen? 

" J--'ice activities should be provided that address 
api^ropriate topics and involve qualified special 
poi^ulations professionals on a consul tativrbasis. 

- Vocational instructors should have teacher aides or 

or ou 'of %hrci"^'" assistance with Lttlucti^n ir. 
or out Of the classrocxn. 

- Vocational support staff should be available to assist- 
vocational instructors with any problems 

Program Evaluation 

- Teachers students, administrators, parents, and others 
who are involved in the program shiuld JLo be in?Sved 
m the evaluation of the program. mvoivea 

" Ji.^^n^^^i^ °^ ^^5''*'' Process, and outcome variables 
should be consid-red during the evaluation. 

- Evaluation reports should be used for program planning 
improvement, accountability, and legal co^pUance? ^' 

Student Evaluation 

" fJ:""?"? evaluation should involve monitoring the 

lllttull. "'^i'i development and personal g??wth in 
attitudes and behaviors. 

- Information obtained through the evaluation process 
should be. used to inform students, parenJs^ fSd 

nf^^S'''^%'^°? °^ progress and whit fs 

necessary to improve performance. 

- Traditional techniques of student evaluation (e a 

rea-'^Lsr'o'r te^t'^'^ ^''^^^^ teachi^'g^'aide 
iJv^r^f h^'.o "-^f"^^ ^""^ written at lower reading 

rl^eiv fsess special populations students accu- ^ 
ra.eiy and according to their unique characteristics. 
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- Techniques most often used for evaluating special 
populations students should include formal testing 
(paper-and-pencil tests) , performance testing, work 
simulation, and observations. 

o Student characteristics 

Although not a part of the search for characteristics of 
effective programs, analysis of the data revealed t'le following 
general characteristics of special populations students in 
secondary vocational education programs: 

- Immature behavior 

- Short attention span 

- Easily frustrated and bored 

- Negative self-image and lack of self-confidence 

- Lack of communication skills 

- Performance below grade level 

- Poor health characteristics 

- Family income generally at or below poverty level 

Providing effective vocational education programs for 
special populations involves a network of interrelated people, 
iH^nM??!-^ and structures. The characteristics of effectiveness 
Identified m this study function independently, yet contribute 

^° P^^°^^^i^^g quality vocational education programs for 
special populations. The characteristics, however, vary across 
schools and programs and are likely to vary over time 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

IMPORTANCE OF STUDY AREA 



The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984 (P.L. 
98-52<l), the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-' 
482), the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 
(P.L. 94-142), section 503 and 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1978, and 
the Job Training Partnership Act of 1982 (P.L. 97-300) address 
thfe need for special populations to have full access to quality 
vocational education programs that lead to productive and 
satisfying employment. Continuing federal interest in serving 
special populations has been hampered by a lack of meaningful 
information about how secondary vocational education programs for 
special populations can be improved. 

In the Vocational Education Amendments of 197 6, Congress 
prescribed at least 28 specific requirements related to federal, 
state, and local program evaluation activity (Wentling 19 80) 
Some states had evaluation systems in operation that needed only 
minor changes to comply with the 1976 mandates; however, most 
states had to develop entirely new evaluation systems capable of 
systematically evaluating all vocational programs (Smith and Holt 
1979, 1980; Wentling and Russo 1978). A number of studies also 
were commissioned by the National Institute for Education to 
determine how well the states had implemented the evaluation 
requirements of the 1976 amendments (Smith and Holt 1979- Beuke 
et al. 1980; Wentling 1980; and Wentling and Barnkrd 1982). None 
of these studies provided any specific information about how 
states evaluated vocational education programs for special pocu- 
lations. ^ 

The lackof vocational education program evaluation informa- 
tion for special populations deters efforts toward program 
improvement. Effective school research (Mackenzie 1983- Purkey 
and Smith 1982; Sirotnik 1984; McKinney et al. 1985) suggests 
that program improvement is most likely to occur when certain 
conditions exist in a program evaluation effort. Conditions such 
as stakeholder support, meaningful information, context-sr-cif ic 
recommendations, and stakeholder recommendations are essential 
components of program evaluation efforts if they are to result in 
program improvement. Current evaluation efforts generally do not 
include these conditions (McKinney et al. 1985). If meaningful 
secondary vocational education programs are to be provided for 
special populations, it is essential to have information about 

11^1^^":^.°^ effective programs and to have evaluation 
effort^^^ " ^^^''^^ educators to improve current program 



STUDY OBJECTIVES 



The Objectives of this study were 

o to determine the characteristics of effective secondarv 
vocational education programs for special populIuSnl^ 

o to develop guidelines for assessing the effectiveness of 

The information presented in this report deals with thP 
first objective--determine the characteristics o? effective 

^pecLf°fon:i^"?:;r ;'' ^"""-^^-^ vn^a tlonal ^„r..... n.„,.;r^,. 



DEFINITIONS 



„^P®^i^^ populations definitions used in the studv are fr-nn, 
the Department of Education's Federal RegisSer ^ 

vidSflsfw^f r'''^^''^^^^'" ^h^" handicapped indi- 

viduals) who have economic or academic disadvantages and 

enablJ''??;''^ services and assistance in o?S? to 

enable them to succeed in vocational education proarams 
This term includes individuals who are members of IcSJoi; 

ia?e'?imitef Ena??sh '"^l"'^'' -^-nts/T^dreiLirX 

; English proficiency, and dropouts from, or 
a985) potential dropouts from, secondary scAoo^ 

^* o^hearinf ■^'''f ""'^^^^f ^re mentally retarded, hard 

of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, deaf-blind, multihand- 

iSpSo?' °^ fP^^ifi^ learning disabled, wh^ by reason 
t^/t^^ require special education and related se^i?es 
and who, because of their handicapping condition cannot 
succeed in the regular vocational education pJogia^ 
without special education assistance (1985?. 

3. Limited English prof icient— individuals (1) who were nnh 
born m the United States, or whose native language is a 

whe?f rian'auaa'^n?.""^!:;^^'- '^^^ env?ro^ents 

wnere a language other than English is dominant; or whn 

cS^P^^^'""^" ^1^^^^^" Native sSn?s aS5 wSo 

E^lish Ls'LTr'^'^r^^""" ^ ^^"^^^^.^^ °ther than ° 
Fn?i 1 ^ Significant impact 'on their level of 

English language proficiency; and (2) who bv reason 
thereof, have sufficient difficulty speaking, ?eadLa 
writing, or understanding the English^aSguIge to den^ 
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""^"^"^i^ opportunity to learn successfully 
in classrooms where the language of instruction is 
English or to participate fully in our society (1985). 

^* individual who is unmarried or legally 

separated from a spouse and has a minor child or children 
for^which the parent has either custody or joint custody 

^' resu?Hn.^?'^.^^?^^*'^''^°*'^P^"^"^^^ ^^^^ "^^^"^ behaviors 
the oJip? T t ass^Ption that one sex is superior to 
the other. Sex stereotyping means attributing behaviors 
a^ini r' ^"*^^^^^ts, values, and roles to a person o? 
group of persons on the basis of their sex (1977). 

STUDY FRAMEWORK 
An organizing framework was necessary to determine the 

£ - ^^^^ 

intents was developed by Russo (1980) based on the work of 
T^rlTti^^llir'J'n'' ^»e Aptitude-¥?eatSLt- 

perlormnSe ior ""^^"""^^^ • '^^^ mximizes 

Te^wS : iLi:?srcaS^ooSs-^"?hS sss^i^^LoS^-^"- 

*?^ao?ioi'':^t-'^?''"'"^= attention to the leaLer^nd to' the 

.^st^bi-o-idLeT?rthi ^r^i>^r-o~- 

. J! ^""-^^ ^^-^^^ indicated, the study framework lends itself 
pJocesles'a^rc^oJei'"^ evaluation approach. The interactio^' 
?rSduct (c?pl^ iSff ^-^'^"^^ ^° Content- Input- Process- 

si^^^d^— -L=oiaii^:-t«- 
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CHAPTER 2 
STUDY PROCEDURES 



studv'^^^?nfoS^f • the procedures used in conducting the 

anf ?he sSpUng'Sai! concerning the study approaches' 



STUDY APPROACHES 



In order to provide a more comprehensive set of informahion 
for analysis, the project staff used three different rese^ch 
approaches: literature review, on-site visits to ?ocal schools 

o?der to orL^d^^'''^ "^^f" '^'"'^ approaches we?e choseS in' 
order to Provide a mixture of qualitative and quantitative infnr- 

Toca^;•^?^•"'?^^^"^'^°" °^ qualitative information f?om ?he ' 
l?.lit^^ ■^^^'■^^ quantitative information from the 

2n^ni ^^''^^ vocational education special 

population coordinators permitted the project staff to s^stanti- 

o^^itf '"T .i" ^ °^ ^^y^ from more thin one sou^Sf An 

overview of the study is shown in figure 2. source. An 



Literature Revi 



ew 



research It^'tZTL^'^^.^^l ""^^ conducted to determine previous 
research m the area of characteristics of effective secondarv 
vocational education programs for special populations to ^ 
Identify guidelines for evaluating secondary vocational education 
programs for special populations, and to assess where additional 

evfJSationhf %e^n^f '° °^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ is kS^n fboi?"?L 

evaluation of secondary vocational education programs for snecSi 
populations. The study findings indicate tha? the^haractSs- 
tics of effective programs are similar to those of the general 
riatllr^ ^^''^^^ research. Minimal information is available 
regarding the evaluation of secondary vocational education 
programs for special populations. ^^cionai education 

. ^Literature was obtained from a number of sources- Resear-rh 

i^teria?s'?n illV.' "^^'IT'^ °^ Instructional and Research """^ 
Materials in Vocational Education, Resources in Vocational 
Education (RIVE), Current Index to Journals iJ Education (CUE) 
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Figure 2. Overview of the stxKjy, 
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Site VisihR 

Sampling Plan 



The selection of states and schools for the local t-o 
Icht^v/^' ^ judgemental process. States were selected so as to 
Jhaif ? geographical balance, a mixture of urban and rura? 

° t^onar^healS'^?'^^^" ^^^^^^^ appropriate instruc- 

tional, health, financial, and personal services. 

° m^^fff"'^''*' evaluation procedures that provide incre- 
mental programmatic improvement. Proviae mcre- 

° .^^^I?-^*'^?''^^ training for students that provides 
vocational sampling or exploration prior to or 
concurrently with actual training. 

o Specialized or suppleme^ntal instruction that- nr-nv-Jrioo 
remediation or improvement of differed? balL^edLltor 

ofitafrS?pnf"' activities that provide for improvement 
ifti'ons! serving special needs Lbpopu- 

Job placement and follow-up services that nr-o,r-;^« ^ • ^ • ■■ 
Placement and periodic revfew of^s^lcJaf ne'e^l^pSt'"^ 

°^ * ">ainscreain instructional approach or 

PopSlatioirtfiSf! ^^t'^^ '° spf^i^? needs 

populations to integrate into the mainstream. 

hlgh'^cSols' ^^Itfona'rSf^J^sSo^"'^ 'T^'^^ ^" comprehensive 
-a^?f are ^^^i^^B^f J^^^^ Per 

eietL^v" 2c1Sda=^?\i o 
«-i%o-i%l^:^ S^^^^^^^^^^ 



o 



o 



o 
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TABLE 1 

STATES AND LOCAL SITES FOR SITE VISITS 




California 

Colorado 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Texas 



1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

5 

3 

3 



cl"l«'i^'?i; in e^i?e„*:^'^S!r°^^' ">\i"!^-"ie"er lets ?he 
respond in tl^lii^ll^iZnl^ Xrinl'Ti^l l^te^l^J^llT^ t° 

no?ion of ?elJvance! °^ relying upon the investigator's 

to obtain the schoo?'s coopeJation^in T""?- ^- ^ Procedures and 
This initial contact with ^I^sonnel ?rom tie'?^'?^ 
provided an opportunitv tn 7^1^?^? 5 ^ "'■^^^^ schools also 
ensure their a?ai^L^^^L^^o't^;^^'s^udy^Sf ^ 

days.°"Du?Ing'thif fiL"^'"*''"" °" ^''^^ ^-^^^^e of 2 

uuring this time, approximately 9 - lo interviews were 
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conducted in addition to the time scheduled for reco-d and 
S^Tfi' J^^'T-' ^^''^^r^i'^wees typically included vocational and 
special education tea.chers, teacher aides, vocational adminis- 
trators, principals, vocational evaluators, counse^ois sio^le- 
mental services specialists, job placement specialists anf 
students The interviews averaged 1 hour in length! Several 
individuals participated in second, and occasionally thi^d 
interviews. The individuals interviewed a second and third tin.e 
were able to provide additional information and ^n Sure t^ 
tn^'l'nf ^ °^ information. Although interviews were scheduled to 
include representatives of the aforementioned groups, the project 
staff attempted to interview persons who seemed to possess "kev 
information" about the characterist: cs of effective'^p^og^Lsl^ 

the oron-Jch^^^^ff^^'^'"''^'^"-''^ document reviews, 

the project staff member on site was able to begin the data 

^Ms^e^rly^o^aii z'atL^^'r^i^'S^ ^^'^'^^ pattems'^d^hLes. 
inis early organization of the data permitted the project staff 

to^probe deeper in those areas considered to be of^majo? signffi- 



Data Analysis Procedures 



Patton's (1980) definition of anali^sls and in^erpr''-tation 

bringing order to the data, organizing what is the?e into 
patterns, categories, and basic descriptive units. Interpreta- 
tion involves attaching meaning and significance tc the Sal vs is 
explaining descriptive patterns, and looking for rei atioSshiDs 
and linkages among descriptive dimensions" (p 23 8) I iSe project 

'm."*^"^"^^ patterns that appeared to be present in the 
data. Those patterns represented the perspective of the Dro-ie^^ 
Is^wftHnrLtr^.^" understan^ing'of th^ data'co^^ect^d. 

view^^S ^^^n ^SJIerTtfndLroJ s^co^^dfry^^^^SoL^^^e^iSa? • ^ 
Kog^^s^Se1aL!°^"^^^°- en^i^^S 

sUes'^focnSi^S^^^?^ the information obtained from the local 
s tes focused on the study objectives and the components of thp 
study framework shown in figure 1. The transcripUons from th. 
interviews were reviewed and analyzed by the projec? Itaf? aS 
organized according to the issues shown in exhibit 1 ?lr,-ow^ 
the content of the conceptual framework and ?he JLi,;s IZt ^""^ 
ors2b1tL^?Tve^\nlL%?"^^^^^^ ^^^^--^ cons!de1aS?^ c^Sn^.uency 
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EXHIBIT 1 
THEMATIC AREAS FOR ORGANIZING DATA 



A. Elements of Quality 



!• General Context 

a. School setting 

b. Classroom setting, including facilities and 
equipment 

c. Personnel characteristics 

d. Student characteristics 

e. Financial 

2. Educational experience 

a. Preassessment 

b. Individualized education program 

c. Curriculum 

d. Instruction 

e. Support services 

B. Assessing quality 

!• Evaluation 

a. Program 

b. Student 

tion ^^a/^J^^ ""^^^ analysis was the coding of the informa- 

assflned^fh^^'"'"""^! """^ea into patterns^tat^cSu?d ?e 
«.ssigneca to homogeneous thematic areas. i-"uiu oe 

o,-™, ■ ^^J^"^^^ ^"^^^ members worked on the data analysis 
?rparf^o°^a^n°d"d-L1s\^-o.^^^^^^^^ 

important insights about the oharaoterist?Ss of el1eo?ive 

Ih s"„1s^a^?So-^°S:L1;;raid"i^?°="™-' splcflfl^pILtions. 
described by'SttSn' "9??, a'pr'Slel^ 

whah hoo^ ^ program, between the descriotions nf 

ities, beLeen the cLnnf^S^f- °^ complex- 

activity anlSurneSd for iJn^Jr ^f^'^^^^-'^^Pendence of human 
effect" (DP^fif ^ linear, ordered statements of cause 

othir poilib?e flndlnas a^l^S:."''^- suggestions of 

y i=iDie findings and determinations of whether there were 
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all sites. aecermmation made concerning applicability to 

Mail Questionnaire 

heavily influenced bv tht of the questionnaires ;vas 

literature, by input'^f^ob sta?f at '^^^ ^^^^^^ °f 

external to the proiect ^nS k5 ^ the National Center who were 

tified i.PortL\"arL'rfo?^'onti^e"?rtioS?" consultants who iden- 



SamplincT Plan 



^ The questionnaire was mailed to all states P^.rc 
naires were sent tn m^o o#-o*-«« • . fc>caces. Five question- 



Instrument Development 



activit-v S^?!. ;X appropriate areas for consideration. For this 
ma^Iec'^JiiqSes n^Slier'n^^vzinf ^^^^ used. '°Lf o^! 

^Bi^SSS^ -hhe 

members of thrNatlonafJIntersCf I. """''"^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

questions??; fsLlppendij'Bf'"'"'/"""'°P"^"*^ the 
items we?^ wJitt^n ?o rS^^^.fVr^ developed. The questionnaire 
dimension and su^Simens?on of nJoar.T'?? \^?°^i^ted with each 
evaluation. Project staff SLSi^^ 5 effectiveness and program 
and questionnS^iteL "d ^ubmJfti °' ^^^^ f°^^t 

Center staff members for ?t,iew ^"^^ '° selected National 
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In phase three, the questionnaire was pilot tested bv fonr- 

pi?ot-tIst'th °' *^^^Ohio.Departn,ent of EduLtLnf' Following the 
pilot-test the questionnaire was revised and printed. 



Data Col lech inn 



contaInId\"c"v«'U??ef ttl ^Slsti^"""'"^"' to respondent group, 
addressed envelope A oroHect^hff J i''''' ^ stamped, self- 

¥h\1=:,^?l^rS/.o^^°?Lra^cS?eri%IL\'^?he"aue"s°?^o^=^°"'^"= 
rl?:S:lfL%i-'^^''''^ e-e!ope!"loten^farrlspoSSeits- nof ' 

'^T.tlZLJr^l'rltt other"s"rl^:?n°e1' tw°^''%^L""r^^ °- 
questionnaire.,. Responses ^ere^^c^tved^^roiSlrstf °' 

?Sl°yrfev1„1^;°rrpar^^^"^-^-^ dfS?^^3d"^ 

inis^S SV- 
ha^dicapS^llLlva^J^^e^ 1JS^d^^S?ifr??:iLll^t'- a^° 
ln^fi«^^len?f a"!;^ -sadvan^Ll^^^?- 



Data Handling 

for inL%2raL"s™:d':nr:fIt%d'.'^'^ ^ " 

visually examined to aS&els con^^^s of rT'l^^"^''". ""^ 

of the data. The nroleot sf=,?? ?^f? ^ "reliability and validity 

to ensure oonf iSen?lalit^ fo? S"^? * "T*^"' °^ procedures 

unauthorized use wa's'^d^ °l th"'?ol"lSc"t1d'?nfo'r°J?T= 'S." "° 
information was analvrpH in o„t,^ ^oj.j.eccea information. The 

agency, or state%"oii:rbe^?dl„"?Jf Ld?" "° -dividual. 

Data Analysis 

P.c,ecTsta1lf ^^h°f r-L??vXlSS ----| 
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liit J i °^ homogeneity existed among the respondents. 
The lack of homogeneity centered around the fact that sane states 
nave designated coordinators for each of the areas of s^cillitv 
so ^nrhM^^'i?^ populations {e.g., handicapped, disadvantaged, and 
voJ??^^ii' ""S^^^t? °*^her states may have one coordinator for all 
vocational education special population programs. Only simple 
r.2rcentager, could be obtained for the items on the questionnaire 
and the data had to be inuerpreted with extreme cau?ion. 



Sximmarv 



/1^ J?^ t involved the use of three research approaches- 
CD literature reviews, (2) local site visits, and (3) a mail' 
questionnaire. These approaches were chosen in Srder to p^^duce 
a rich description of happenings at the state and local level in 
regard to the study objectives. -Lu^aj. levei m 
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CHAPTER 3 



FINDINGS 



Th\c chapter proccnts information collected from the .<^tudy 
sites—interviewees, document and record reviews, and obser- 
vations; the mail survey of state coordinators of vocational 
education programs for special populations; and the review of 
literature regarding the key characteristics of effective second- 
ary vocational education programs for special populations. 

GENERAL CONTEXT 

. The general context includes formal education and a nur.iber 
of influences outside of the formal education structure. In thi- 
study the general context consists of the following elementc: 
(1) community setting, (2) classroom setting, (3) personnel 
characteristics, (4) student characteristics, and (5) finances. 
These cor textual elements are closely related to the inputs 
essential for program delivery as shown in figure 1. 

It is generally accepted that vocational education has a 
substantial role to play in preparing individuals to be pro- 
ductive members of the community. A valuable source of infor- 
mation and support for enhancing the quality of vocational 
education programs for special populations is the involvement of 
parents and employers. The classroom setting includes the 
physical environment (architectural design and equipment) and the 
social environment. Personnel characteristics include variables 
such as training, experience, and attitudes that affect teaching 
abilities. The student characteristics include skills, apti- 
tudes, attitudes, and the nature of the disability, or other 
reasons the individual is labeled a special needs student. Last, 
finances have a direct impact on the quality and auautity of 
resources made available to the program. 

These variables interact to form the context of the learning 
environment. This study is designed to examine the presence Sf 
these factors jn exemplary programs in vocational education for 
special populations. 

Ccmmunity Sotting 

The community setting includes involvement by parents and 

°Snor?°nr^LJ'''?''fS'^'' r^^^^^^^^ employers. Information and 
..upport from both of these domains is considered essential tc thi 

pSpS?rtions!"°"^''^ vocational education programs f of special 
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Parental Involvement 



novcral intervieweei: emphasized parental involvement as a 
key factor contributing to the success of their programs One 
thei^sunnort^r^ f^" extremely important?^ wTthouf' 

^itnl ^SS^S nv^''°?''^^ ^^^^ 5°^"^ ^o^k." Another super- 

IssStanfn;t-Id°^.Sr^ '° involvement.- A teaching 

assistant noted, "There must be some reinforcement in the home 
... we have to have parental support." 

Although there is a general consensus concerning the need 
^?^^^^^^^^l^nvolvement, getting parents involved is often 
aitticult. One counselor stated: 

We have a lot of parents who could care less about what 
happens to their kid ... . This particular section 
of (city) tends to have a rather apathetic parent 
population. Part of the problem as I see it (is that) 
most of the parents are just older versions of (the) 
kids. My retarded students- their parents are 
retarded. My learning disabled students— a lot of 
their parents are learning disabled or disadvantaged, 
IZ ^^no?'"^;/'''^^^ parent, that type of thing. They 

cfDaMe%Sn''^).''-''"S-f "^^^^ necessarily more 

capable than their children. Also, (they are) not 

H^!''^! u? participating in this system. It is not 

sS^nnr^ T ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ °f Parent 

support at this end of town. (It's) a real dis- 
advantage sonetimes in that the kid has to make it on 
his ayn, you have to work harder to instill values in 
the kid, and you have to do it without the parents. 

resistanc^*'^n'"?L^° ^^^"""^ exhibiting apathy and actively offer 
^JbJ^i^c MQ?of P^'ograms, The results of Valentine and 

tlri lnl l^i^ir.r^^''/"^^^^'^ ^^""^ ^^"^ ^P^^i^l "^^ds coordina- 
tors and local administrators felt that handicapped students are 

becausfof thp°^.'"'?'''"^ vocational education progr^^^s 

parent's unwillingness to admit that the child is 
handicapped for fear that the child will not succeed Parents 
rSu??'of"ori'nd:nrS''^^%^ °" experience emotional probt^fL a 
JheS n2a?ivi f??f?n^f ^^^^"^ ^^"^ ^P^^i^l needs child, 

nf hL^^ attitudes represent a barrier to the effectiveness 

Of the program. As stated by Dahl, et al . (197 8) , "The i^Iuence 
?L'1^eraetif %tr"'"'''"'"' inuch_ toward their biiomlng ^^t mis- 
letiargL'^persins"' (p^^^f !"°"^^ - ^-f-?ed, 

^ V'^''^ is general consensus that it is important for oarents 
thest chi?Ii^n"' ^PP^?^^hes and foster positive at?i tudes'^in 
successfS Jc^.Vv f°^^^tion of attitudes associated with 
successful achievement is capsulized in these four processes. 
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!• High expectation relevant to capabilities 



2* Abundant praise for progress 

3. Occasional prodding, scolding, or even angry admonition 
as necessary to keep the youth on track 

4. A relaxed sense cf humor (Dahl, Appleby, and Lipe 197 8, 
p. 21) 

The effectiveness of the program may be determined, in part, by 
the extent that the program personnel can encourage theco 
behaviors in the parent. 

An effective program includes "systematic outreach to 
parents of students with disabilities regarding programs and 
services, and training available for parents" (National RRC Panel 
1986, p. 1-11) • Several of the interviewees touched upon this 
important point. Making sure that parents are aware of the' 
programs available to them and their children is a key factor in 
the success of exemplary programs. One interviewee stated, 
"Parents often don't know how to get help. They don't know what 
to do." A vocational education teacher indicated a need to "get 
the word out to the parents that vocational education is avail- 
able to the handicapped and disadvantaged so that they know it 
is there • . . letting the parents know that there is something 
available to them at no cost." A teaching assistant said that 
efforts are made at her location to inform parents by noting they 
had "sent information home to the parents advertising the type of 
programs that v/e have available." It should be noted that the 
majority of the sites visited now have programs designed to 
increase parent awareness and involvement. 

Parental involvement is required by federal law (P.L. 94- 
142) during the development of the individualized education plan 
(lEP) and in regard to due process. Effective programs observed 
in this study went beyond this minimal requirement. It was 
important that parents were aware of the services available to 
them and their children. Also, it was crucial for parents to be 
encouraged to set reasonably high goals for the.'.r children, and 
to foster a "can do" attitude in each child. 

The National RRC Panel on Indicators (1986) suggested the 
following criteria pertaining to parental satisfaction. The 
panel suggested that the program strive to satisfy parents 
regarding — 

o the special education program, procedures, and services 
pro^/ided for their children, and with their children's 
progress; 
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o their level of participation and involvement; 

o the way their children are treated at school by faculty, 
staff, and other students; 

o their children's integration with nondisabled students 
(p. 5-6) . 

Community involvement. Public awareness and effective 
communication linkages enhance the ability of the community to 
serve as a support function to the program. As indicated by 9^.6 
percent of the administrators responding to Valentine and 
Oshima s -(1979) survey, the success of vocational education 
programs for special populations is determined, in part, by local 
commitment to provide services. In the same survey 68.9 percent 
of the administrators indicated that disadvantaged ard handi- 
cappea students are discouraged from enrollment due to a lack of 
public awareness of the student's needs and capabilities. The 
school district needs to "provide information that results in 
conmunity awareness of the student's needs, school programs, and 
school accomplishments" (National RRC Panel 1986, p. 4-6). The 
iw^irfc^ interviewed at the school sites supported community 
awareness programs as indicated by a counselor's desire to "focus 
employees "^^^ education program for the public, particularly the 

A basic function of educating employers is to reduce miscon- 
ceptions concerning the employment of handicapped or disadvan- 
taged workers. Usual concerns are the possibility of increased 
insurance and accommodation costs, lowered job performance 
standards, attendance problems, and safety considerations. The 
President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped surveyed 
employers and found that there is no evidence to support these 
concerns (Dahl et al. 1978). The need to educate employers is 
f^''^ Valentine's survey. Of the administrators 

that Valentine and Oshima surveyed, 82.6 percent agreed or 
strongly agreed to this statement: "Disadvantaged and handi- 
capped students who have completed a vocational program are 
successfully plaqed in employment by educating employers to the 
benefits of hiring handicapped and disadvantaged individuals." 

_ In conducting vocational education programs, employers play 
an important role m support services. Several interviewees 
indicated that the key factor in determining the success of their 
program is working with the employer. School personnel are 
fndnc?^^ involved m developing contacts with business and 
industry. Employers become involved with vocational education 
Kp^c?!"L^''-^-r5^^*'^ °^ ^ of involvement at 

Satl coordin^^nl'^o.' membership on advisory committees. 

c^^nL? ^ ^^""^ °^ secondary vocational education programs for 
special populations responding to the mail survey indicated that 
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employer membership on advisory committees is often one criterion 
used to evaluate community involvement in the program. Inter- 
viewees indicated that community and business leaders also 
support programs through donations or contributions, employment 
of gradiaatesr and that they support special activities such as 
career days. The state vocational education special populations 
coordinators surveyed indicated that although employers are often 
involved in the evaluation of the programs, it would be desirable 
if this involvement occurred more frequently. 



Summary 

Community and parental involvement are judged to be critical 
to the success of vocational education programs for special 
populations. Parents are encourag^»d to take an active interest 
in their childrens' education and attitude development. School 
personnel are sensitive to the demands on parents and offered 
support whenever possible. Parents are well informed about the 
programs available to them and their children and how they could 
assist in the learning process. A public awareness program to 
facilitate support from the community and employers is recom- 
mended. It is especially important to educate employers in order 
to dispel the common misconceptions of employing handicapped and 
disadvantaged individuals. 

Characteristics of effective secondary vocational education 
programs for special populations concerning community and paren- 
tal involvement include, the following: 

o School personnel should encourage parental involvement in 
the program. 

o School personnel should actively and systematically 

provide parents with information concerning programs and 
services available to the parents and the students. 

o Public awareness programs should be included in school 
activities. 

o School personnel should educate employers in order to 
dispel common misconceptions about employing special 
populations workers. 

o School personnel should routinely be involved in develop- 
ing contacts with employers. 

o Empls/ers and other community members should hold posi- 
tions on school advisory committees. 
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Classroom Setting and Facilities 



Information is presented below about class size, social 
interactions, physical environment, architecture, and equipment. 



Class size 



The topic of class size is a much debated issue by educators 
and noneducators over the years. The question is whether smaller 
classes are better than large classes in increasing educational 
achievement for students, and the research on this point is less 
than clear. However, Cotton and Savard (19 80) stated, "although 
a certain class size cannot be expected to lead to any particular 
outcome in general , the research does suggest that small classes 
can be beneficial in certain situations. There are indications, 
for example, that the achievement of disadvantaged, low-ability, 
special education, or primary age students is enhanced by smaller 
classes" (p. 4) . The interviewees often expressed the belief 
that small classes are more effective for instruction with 
special population students. One supervisor stated, "The class 
size is very, very important because of the amount of time that 
must be devoted to the student." A coordinator for a special 
program for the disadvantaged suggested that "[success] comes 
where you have a small group and lots of individual attention." 
The main advantage to smaller class size is to facilitate 
individualized instruction. Potter and Igodan (1985) said, 
"Class size will have effect upon classroom management. The size 
of the class should be small enough to allow for individualized 
instruction whenever needed "(p. 19). A teacher's aide suggested 
"The classes should not be more than 15 ... if you have a 
handful of learning disabled students because they get too 
distracted." Smaller class size allows the teacher to more 
effectively hold the student's attention. Site observations 
reveal that to maximize effectiveness the average class size 
should be in the 11-15 range. 



Social Interactions 

The concept of mainstreaming is based, in part, on the 
recognized need to facilitate positive social interactions 
between special populajtiops and non- special populations. Due to 
prejudices in our society toward special populations, students 
with special needs are often subjected to social rejection by 
their peers and teachers. Rejected students are placed on a 
lower social status in the classrooms. Social status level 
appears to be related to bchool achievement and personal adjust- 
ment Home 1985, pp. 18-21). Johnston and Johnston (1980) noted 
that m order for peer relationships to be constructive influ- 
ences . . . they must promote fee.'.ings of belonging, acceptance, 
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support, and caring as opposed to feelings of rejection, abandon- 
ment, and alienation" (p. 91). It is imperative that classroom 
settings include positive rather than negative social interac- 
tionr. between the special populations students and their peerc 
a nd in s t rue t o r .s • 



Physical Environment 

The physical environment of the classroom and building 
affect the instructional program provided to the students. The 
facilities must be appropriate for providing services to meet the 
needs of students with disabilities. According to Potter and 
Igodan (1985), "Any school housing handicapped students must be 
adequate. Work benches, stalls, aisles and safety features must 
be installed to accommodate both handicapped and non-handicapped 
students .... Work areas should be spacious enough to carry 
out assigned activities both in group or individualized instruc- 
tion" (p. 18). If special classrooms are needed, they should not 
be located in isolated areas of the school (National RRC Panel, 
1986, pp. 2-9) . 

Architecture. An appropriate physical environment is most 
important for physically handicapped students. One critical 
aspect of the environment concerns accessibility to and from the 
classroom, and movement through the building. Section 502 of 
P.L. 93-112 requires the elimination of architectural barriers 
that make buildings inaccessible to handicapped individuals. 
Architectural modifications include ramps, wide doorways, eleva- 
tors, and lowered drinking fountains, sinks, mirrors and tele- 
phones* ^ Tindall and associates (1980) provide the following 
suggestions for modifying the classroom: 

o Cabinets and drawers should not have protruding handles 
that can get in the way of a wheelchair. 

o Partitions should not have feet. These can be dangerous 
to people who use crutches. 

o Desk surfaces should be adjustable to enable students in 
wheelchairs to fit comfortably under them. The appropri- 
ate height for a desk is 30 inches from the floor. 

o Right-handed desks should be convertible for use by a 
lef t-handed person. 

o All edges and comers should be rounded. 

o work areas should be wide enough to be usable by a person 
in a wheelchair. The wheelchair should be able to make a 
180-degree 3-point turn. 
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o Classroons should be located near main walk areas for 
easier mobility by handicapped individuals. 

o Classroom aisles should be wide enough to be used by 
people in wheelchairs. 

o Classrooms should have a reserved spot for wheelchairs. 
It is a convenience and a thoughtful courtesy to handi- 
capped students. A reserved spot should be positioned 
inconspicuously and fairly. (p. 347) 

Equipment. A second critical aspect of the environment is 
the availability of the proper equipment and materials to accom- 
modate special populations students. Assessment of these needs 
must be made on an individual basis in light of the specific 
characteristics and limitations imposed on each student. School 
personnel should be motivated toward broadening the options 
available to the students through the use of modified equipment 
and materials. For example, a director of bilingual educatioij 
noted the need for materials written in English and in the 
student's native language. It has been suggested that a school 
counselor or resource person be assigned the responsibility of 
providing information to the handicapped person regarding the 
types of service and modified equipment and materials available 
(Tindall et al . 1980, p. 365). Special equipment and materials 
need not always be purchased, these items frequently can be 
manufactured at; the school. Vocational programs with trade and 
industrial facilities have an advantage in this respect. These 
facilities can be utilized to custon build special tools and 
equipment. This important theme emerged throughout the inter- 
views. For example, a vocational education teacher noted the 
efforts to accommodate a student with an artificial arm. Special 
gloves, fixtures and attachments were made to fit onto the arm, 
enabling the student to weld. Another teacher pointed out that 
most of the equipment needed was built in the school workshop. 



Summary 

The physical aspects of the classroom setting are an 
er>pecially critical issue for special populations students. 
Smaller class sizes allow for more effective methods of instruc- 
tion. Laws require that the classrooms be arranged to allow 
accessibility to and movement through buildings. Several sugges- 
tions are made for modifying the classroom to accommodate handi- 
capped students. It is suggested that special equipment and 
materials be purchased or custom designed and manufactured at the 
school. School personnel at exemplary sites put forth an extra 
effort (e.g., constructing or adapting equipment) to accommodate 
the accessibility needs of handicapped individuals. 
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Characteristics of effective programs in vocational educa- 
tion for special populations concerning classroom settinas 
include the following: 

o The number of students in classes with special popula- 
tions students should range from 11-15 students. 

o Positive social interactions between special populations 
students and nonspecial populations students should be 
encouraged. 

o All students should have easy access to and movement 
through the classroom. 

o Assessment of equipment needs should be made on an indi- 
vidual basis. 

o Special equipment that cannot be purchased should be 
custom built on the premises. 

o A_ school staff member should be assigned the responsi- 
bility of obtaining and providing information to special 
populations students on the types of special equipment 
available. 

o School personnel should put forth an extra effort to 

accommodate the architectural and equipment needs of the 
students. 



Personnel Characteristics 

"Obviously, in every educational situation the teacher is 
the critical instrument." This brief statement by one of the 
counselors interviewed accentuates the importance of program 
personnel, particularly the teacher, to the quality of the 
program. Interviewees described the key factors contributing to 
the program as dealing with some aspect of the attitudinal 
characteristics possessed by the personnel who work with the 
students. Attitudes of program personnel toward dealing with 
ppecial populations and the mainstreaming concept impact sig- 
''^5^u^"*'i^-°'' attitudes held by the special populations students 
and by their peers. Teachers should attempt to influence peer 
attitudes and alleviate social rejection; these factors are 

the effectiveness of the educational environment 
(Home 1985; Weisgerber 1978). 

^ Interviewees view several attitude-related characteristics 
i?""^ vocational education coordinator considers it 
i?^?? ?f?P^^ willing to innovate, in other words, 

that they are willing to try different things, make mistakes, 
learn by the mistakes, and grow with the mistakes." A vocational 
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education director stated the need for "a willingness to experi- 
ment . . . bold efforts." Arother interviewee noted that 
"instructors have come to realize that there is more than one 
means of achieving the same goal." The need for a willingness to 
experiment is also voiced in the literature. "Success comes as a 
result of implementing the unusual, the out of the ordinary 
method or technique which may motivate students and develop their 
learning potential" (Beckwith n.d., p. 54). A related character- 
istic mentioned by interviewees was flexibility—a willingness 
and ability to adapt and modify one's program to fit the needs of 
individual students. Although teachers manifest the desire to be 
flexible with the student, the ability to do so may be a function 
of environmental factors, class size and time constraints have a 
direct impact on teachers' abilities to be flexible. 

Those dealing with the students must be objective and non- 
biased. One counselor stated, "Teachers should have no biases 
toward slow learners." Program personnel must enjoy working with 
students on an individual basis. They must be willing to set 
objectives separately f jr individual students rather than for the 
group as a whole. One interviewee indicated, "Instructors must 
realize that not all students learn by the same mode." A pre- 
assessment evaluator attributed the success of the student's 
vocational program in this way: "We have many instructors who 
are very willing to work with these students and when they 
realize that the student perhaps can't reach every objective that 
other students would, then they are willing to select objectives 
that they think are more appropriate for that &tudent and really 
zero in on that. They are willing to accept these students and 
work with them. " 

..^"^ student requires patience, more time, and a 

little more work on your part," according to a job placement 
specialist. Interviewees emphasized this necessary character- 
istic of patience. Some experienced teachers felt that working 
with special needs students car be a frustrating experience, 
especially when working with students with learning disabilities. 



_ Administrators and principals must necessarily hold positive 
attitudes toward the program and accommodating special needs 
students. One high school principal stated, "Administration must 
5^7! ^^f^el and empathy for these programs." Teachers generally 
!t ''.^^^f!' administrators must be supportive of them and allow the 
flexibility m programs that are necessary for innovation to 
occur . 



Negative attitudes toward mainstreaming are often a result 
of teachers' opinions that they do not have the time, support 
services, or necessary training needed to teach special popula- 
tions students (Hudson et al. 1978; Weisgerber 1978). Stephens 
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and Braun (1980) showed that a teacher's willingness to integrate 
handicapped students into the classroom is directly related to 
that teacher's confidence in his or her ability to teach excep- 
rn?^tlJ'Y 1*^^! ^^""^ that teachers who took 

canoed. JSdJnt^'fi education were more willing to accept handi- 

students than those who did not take such courses. The 
amount of course work m special education may have a dire-t 
influence on the teacher's level of confidencJ in his or her 

» 5^^""? exceptional children; the more special education 
training a teacher receives, the more positive his or her atti- 
tude will be toward teaching special needs students. This train- 
ing may be received through formal course work or inservice 
programs. Harasymiv and Home (1976) found that teachers' 
attitudes can be modified through inservice programs that provide 
J^^nSf °^ handicapped students. Inservice programs maJ^akS 
teachers less anxious about working with handicapped studenL? 

moc^ 1?^^^'^?'''"^^^°'' obtained from the on-site studies shows that 
most of the teachers interviewed had master's degrees related to 
special education. Others received training through iSse^tce 
education or other programs. mseivice 

nro„r-^!io''?f °^ effective secondary vrocational education 

?nc?i^%hf fSloiiigf^^'^'^^^^ ^^^^^'^^ 

o staff should be willing to experiment and should be 

innovative m the search for the most effective methods 
o£ teaching each special populations student. 

o Teachers should be positive role models and attempt to 
alleviate social rejection by the student's classmates. 

o School personnel should be nonbiased toward special 
populations students. ''peciai 

o School personnel should enjoy working with special popu- 
lations students and should be willing and able to work 
with students on an individual basis. 

School personnel should show patience xvhen working with 
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^^""^ confidence in their abilities to 
work with special needs populations students. 

Administrators should have positive attitudes toward 
accommodating special populations students and ^^e 
supportive of teachers. 
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o School personnel should have expertise in their subject 
tieid and additional training to work with special popu- 
lations. *^ *^ 



Student Characteristics 

As .-Indicated in the previous section, one aspect of effec- 
tive programs was for vocational personnel to have a positive 
ar.titude and the willingness to modify the vocational programs to 
accommodate special populations. However, most interviewees 
indicated that to eliminate prejudgments and stereotyping of 
special populations in vocational programs, educators need to be 
more knowledgeable of the factors that affect the student's 
awJS'o?\>,^ coordinator stated, "Teachers have to be 

aware of the problems and strengths of the students. This 
iSni-?-^ knowing certain details about the student's personal and 
educational background." Weisgerber (1978) noted, "It is impo?- 
remember that labels, regardless of their origin, do not 
ann^if educational information on which to base plans ?or 

appropriate programs for handicapped students" (p. 6). Many 
vocational staff members repeatedly emphasized that to change 
ntw^.^°;^^^^^ working with special populations, society needs to 
understand the characteristic^ of these students. 

^ The Federal Register (1985) states that the cateaories of 
dtS^i?^^^'oL^° consist of mentally handicapped, learning 

^ emotionally impaired, visually handicapped, hearing 
impaired, speech impaired, orthopedically handicapped, multi- 
handicapped, and other health impairments. Beckwith (n.d.) 
inrl^^S^f^ mentally handicapped, severely training disabled, 

and emotionally impaired students may exhibit one or several of 
these characteristics. 

o Immature or impulsive behavior 

o Behavior that seems inconsistent with chronological age 

o Short attention span 

o Easily frustrated 

o Disrupts classj Dom repeatedly 

o Demands attention 

o Overly sensitive to criticism 

o Negative self-image 

o Inability to follow written directions, but may be able 
to follow verbal instructions (pp. 9-10) 
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^ ^, IntefY^'^'^^^^^^^^.not identify student characteristics based 

handicaps. In general, only a few handicapped 
students were in a vocataonal program at any one time. It 7ao 
therefore difficult for vocational instructors to identify spe- 

characteristics of each handicc.pping condition. On the 
other hand, special programs for the handicapped exist that 
contain a substantial number of students for the instructors to 
make generalizations about the student characteristics. Manv of 
the characteristics indicated by Beckwith {n,d.) were also noted 
by the vocational instructors, special education teachers, and 
other staff members interviewed as overall student character- 
istics. Interviewees however, stated other commonly found char- 
acteristics of learning disabled, emotionally disturbed, and 
mentally handicapped students such as: poor reading skills, lack 
of communication skills, avoid new responsibilities due to over- 
protecting parents, and parents sometimes exhibit a handicap. 

In agreement with the interviewees of the schools visited. 
Gemmil and Kiss (1979) identified characteristics of dis- 
advantaged (econonic and academic) learners as follows: 

o Lack of communication skills 

o Performance below grade level 

o Family income at or below the national poverty level 

o Home environment detrimental to self-growth 

o Exhibits poor health characteristics (pp. 5-6) 

Gemmil and Kiss (1979, pp. 6-7) also stated these characteristics 
Hv^^^^^•^ ff^^ting students' learning: poor attendance? nega- 
tive attitudes toward learning, rebellion against authority, low 
levels of aspirations, negative self-iirage and lack of self- 
confidence, easily bored and short attention span, difficulty in 
coordination, and demonstration of anti-social behaviors. A 
coordinator of a special program for the disadvantaged indicated. 
"Disadvantaged students have a very low self-image Ind seli- 
esteom and negative attitudes towards other students. And some 

iLZl ^'"^^^ home, anl a low ?LiS 

income* 

Characteristics of limited English proficient, sinale 

nato^'ei M -<-'Snd"'c""'? dJsi'gnJr?i%limi- 
S stereotyping are not addressed in this 

IS?cs of't^ese'^'.n''"'?"^ informatic. collected on the c^a^Jcter- 
ihis study. ^ populations from the schoolp visited in 
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Key characteristics of special populations students are— 

o immature behavior, 

o short attention span/ 

o easily frustrated and bored, 

o negative self-image and lack of self-confidence, 
o lack of communication skills, 
o performance below grade level, 
o poor health characteristics, and 

° levei^ income" generally at or below the national poverty 

Financial 

tion orfunHini^'f*'^ ^""^ ^'S^ ""^^^ ^''^''^y yielded minimal informa- 
li^^ni^^ funding for secondary vocational education progran^s for 
special populations. Three questions in the state coordinator 
questionnaire elicited funding information. Of these questions, 
two received a very low response rate. One question requested 
fnl c™- f"°""t of.the vocational education programming budget 
for special populations for the past 5 years. The respondents 
were asked to breakdown the budget in terms of each speSa? 
population group. These were further categorized into federal 
and state monies for a total of fifty entries. The low resnonse 
rate may have been due to the amount'^of work requlJed^o Inl^^ef 
this question. The second question requested the percentage of 
the total budget for vocational education programs for spe?iai 
populations allotted for (1) curriculum development y2ri^iip- 
vnr.M^ modification, (3) program evaluation, (4) 

vocational assessment, (5) inservice education, and (6) other. 

Sen^1snj'ac°cesSle.^° ^'^^ ^"^^^^^ 

The question that received an adequate response rate was 
"How adequate do you feel your current budget is with ?espe?t i-o 

you^'a?ea- '?abl'eTsuf ""f °? popuIItioSs i" 

Fr!^\t^^ I ^ J 7 2 summarizes the results from this Question, 
averfae tlTtl ^^^^^%P°P^lation, state adirdnistrator« felt, in 
average, that their budgets were closest to "somewhat adequate " 



InstitutfSf Sic^ 'X ^l^^V ^ -tudy for the National 

tlonal ^L2^ Education to learn how and to what extent the voca- 
tional needs of special populations were beina inet across the 
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oUMMARY OF STATE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SPECIAL POPULATIONS COORDINATORS 
RESPONSES CONCERNING THE ADEQUACY OF THEIR CURRENT bSgE^S 
FOR MliETTNG THE NEEDS OF SPECIAL POPULATIONS 



Type of 
Special 
Populationc 



Not 
Adequate 
[1] 



Frequency 



Somewhat 
Adequate 
[2] 



Adequate 
[3] 



Very 
Adequate 
[4] 



Mean 



SD 



Handicapped 9 

Dj.sadvantaged 11 

Limited English 8 
Proficient 

Single Parents 13 

Sex Equity 6 



8 
9 
8 

6 
11 



13 
11 
12 

8 
9 



1 
3 
5 



2.19 .91 

2.18 1.00 

2.42 1.03 

2.03 1.07 

2.31 .93 



N = 81 



o In almost all cases, schools target VEA resou-ces for 
special projects and activities for acadJm3-?ai^v dis- 
advantaged and handicapped persons only? fSw if anv 
funds are used for limited English-proficient's ^den?; or 



o 



exists l.^Mf-r^"*^ disadvantaged students, there 
t^Hf. ! ^"^ coordination between VEA r4^ou?JJ<5 

and funding from other federal or state sources! 
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o In terms of funding for the handicapped, VEA funds arc 
often used in coordination with other federal and state 
funds. 

o VEA set-aside funds for the handicapped are used as an 
extension of the basic grant, supporting separate voca- 
tional programs rather than supplementing services for 
students in mainstreaming programs. The funds are used 
to purchase and maintain equipment for separate shops. 

o Community-based organizations receive most of their 
funding through programs such as CETA and generally do 
not consider VEA funds. 

o In many caser,, the VEA funds are too small to have any 
impact on the programs for the disadvantaged. In some 
instances the funds are insufficient to warrant the time 
and effort involved in applying for them. 

o Many states can not afford the matching provision. 

o The VEA requirements of matching funds do not help create 
new monies for the programs. 

o There is considerable confusion about the meaning of 
excess cost 



Vocational administrators at the sites visited expressed the 
viewpoint that funding for vocational education programs -: c 
becoming an increasing concern. Sufficient funds were necessary 
to keep vocational materials and equipment current and updated. 
Therefore, additional resources were needed for vocational pro- 
grams to function successfully for each special population. 
Regardless of the sources of funding, it was important to receWe 
adequate funds to meet the individual needs of the students. 
Based on documents reviewed from on-site visits and other states, 
funds are provided by one or more of the following sources: (1) 
federal governinent, (2) state and local funds, and (3) community 
resources. The sources of funds utilized and the distribution of 
money for the specific special populations category vary from 
state to state. 



Summary 



_ The state administrators surveyed felt, on average, that 
their current budgets were somewhat adequate for meeting the 
vocational education needs for special populations. In light of 
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current spending cuts, it is not surprising that the budgets ar 
not considered to be more adequate than this. The excess cost 
provision has the detrimental effect of discouraging mainstream 
mg by providing greater financial rewards for setting up sepa- 
rate special programs. The ambiguity in the meaning of "excess 
cost creates confusion among persons at all levels. 

Characteristics of effective vocational education programs 
£or special populations concerning funding include the follow- 
ing: 

o Multiple sources of funds are coordinated to maximize 
their effective and efficient use. 

o Funds should be available to maintain up-to-date equip- 
ment and materials 



EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 

The educational experience is one of the most important 
aspects of the overall success of special populations enrolled in 
vocational education programs. In order to determine whether 
vocational education programs are operating effectively to pro- 
vide quality education to special populations, it is essential to 
understand how each part of the vocational education experience 
functions. Thus, defining the characteristics of effectiveness 
m the vocational education experience in detail is a critical 
step. 

The educational experience consists of several interrelated 
components. These components involve numerous professionals in 
carrying out the processes, including vocational educators, 
special populations educators, regular program educators, reha- 
bilitation specialists, therapists, psychologists, physicians, 
and others. The first component involves the preassessment 
process that identifies the individual needs of special popu- 
lations and provides information for placing the students in 
appropriate vocational programs. The preassessment process is 
used to aid the development of the individualized education 
S''?^''?? if?f' handicapped students (a major requirement of 

e.h. 94-142). The lEPs are generally written only for handi- 
capped students, although a few schools visited use indi- 
vidualized education plans for other , special populations such as 
tt^^ilt^ ^^^'^ single parents. The preassessment process and 
the IE? provide the basis for modifying the curriculum of the 
vocational education programs. Next, support services are needed 
for the special populations and vocational instructors to ensure 
the success of vocational education programs. Support services 
are used for assistance in the development of the lEP and for 
curriculum modification. 



Pre-assessment 



In order to place and serve special population students 
effectively in vocational programs, it is necessary to identify 
and analyze their learning styles, physical and behavioral pro- 
blems, and vocational abilities. Phelps and Wentling (1977) 
indicated that the purpose of preassessment is "to identify and 
assess the specific special needs of handicapped and/or dis- 
advantaged learners prior to and during the early s'rages of the 
instructional program" (p. 27). Also, Dahl, Appleby, and Lipe 
(1978) noted that individual vocational assessment should consti- 
tute "a comprehensive process conducted over a period of time, 
involving a multidisciplinary team approach, with the purpose of 
identifying individual characteristics, and education, training, 
and placement needs, which provides educators the basis for 
planning an individual's program, and which provides the indi- 
vidual with insight into his or her vocational potential" (p. 
103).^ The assessment process provides information important for 
building effective educational programs. A vocational instructor 
in one of the schools visited stressed that, "Vocational assess- 
ment can provide a well documented plan of action in placing a 
student into a program." If the students are effectively 
assessed, the information can be very useful in planning and 
developing instructional programs and supportive services. 

The procedure of assessment is cominonly referred to as an 
evaluation or diagnosis. The vocational preassessment process 
was generally carried out by persons frequently called vocational 
evaluators. In the sites visited, the vocational evaluators were 
responsible for assessing the vocational interests and aptitudes 
of new students that are identified as having special needs 
through counseling, special education, or rehabilitation. Scelfo 
and Henry (1978) define a vocational evaluator as "a professional 
person who is responsible for the entire vocational assessment of 
an individual student. This includes reviewing all referral 
information, orientation of the student, planning, maintaining, 
and coordinating the student's program, maintaining a written 
case file, holding formal and informal conferences as appropri- 
ate, making the termination decision, preparing the final report, 
and ensuring student follow-up" (p. 40). Whereas a majority of 
the vocational programs began in a student's junior year, most 
evaluators interviewed note that to increase a students' chances 
of success, assessment should start as early as possible. 
Leconte (19 85) suggested, "Vocational evaluation is of greatest 
help when it is scheduled during the prevocational or exploration 
stage of vocational education programming, before specific skill 
development begins" (p. 41) . Assessment needs to be incor- 
porated as a part of the school's career education and guidance 
program, and should therefore begin as early as first grade or 
kindergarten. One vocational teacher's viewpoint was that "the 
emphasis here would then be just to make students aware of 
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careers and to start them thinking about how they are going to 
prepare for life after high school." "At the 7th gradi le?el? 

P^e^°°ational and social prevocational inventories 
stnil^^^f rS-??"^ -^^f guidelines to indicate to us where the 
student xs [skill wise]," according to a vocational instructor. 
However, m most schools visited, vocational evaluators delayed 
the preassessment process until a student's 9th or 10th grade 
year, and sometimes as late as the 11th. According to a voca- 
tional evaluator, one problem is that students reach the 10th and 

or hoTff ifn-ff^ i'.'"^ awareness of work, what it is 

or how It IS different from school and little or no vocational 
career interests." When assessment is conducted a? In ear?^er 
f sC^.turln background information collected'to do 

SJi ^""^ accurate vocational assessment on the students 

before they enter a vocational program. scuaents 

The Vo cational Assessment Process 

Assessment usually occurs once a year as students enter- int-o 
vocational programs. The process generally consists of ?S 
slllZlTfo '-^ collection of background data on ?he 

m v' ^ \^ personal interview, (3) formalized testing, 
ttons Lf 7?^^^ °l haxads-on assessment, (5) general observa- 
Paner(f?8M "P^Jo j^^terviews According to the National RRC 
Panel (1986), 'Effective policies and procedures ensure that a 
variety of evaluation methods are used to determine appropriate 
programming and placement including review of the student's 
records, observations of the student in various settings, inter- 
views with parents and school staff, and formalized telting 
procedures when appropriate" (p. 1-8) . cestmg 

referHr^SSS^Ti;^* SP^^\^1 populations students are usually 
nt V.n^i-l "^ ^"""^ ^""^^^^ a vocational assessment center 
rPh^S 1 i ^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^P^^i^l education departoeSt^ 

2^1. /^^°'' department, or school counselors. These d^lrt- 
ments and personnel often have background data on the students ^n 
records and reports that contain family background, melica!? 
psychological, and educational data, ke fi?st co^pone^? of the 
vocational preassessment process usually begins with a Review n| 
priate° n'^^'^ background information to sel what^Sy bS Ipp^o- 
priate m the assessment and instructional planning process A 
special education teacher indicated, "Sometimes a stSdeStc^n L 

no^nelessa^i^rbrf ir^' ^ ^^^"^"^^^ ^"^^^ butlSat^may"' 
hSo f f ^^x^® ^""^^ ^ vocational setting." in order for 
the evaluator (s) to have access to such records, the?e is close 
interaction between all personnel responsible for the special 
populations students and the vocational educatioJ depa??meit 
This IS indeed helpful to the evaluation sta?f ?Sr thef are 
generally serving all high schools in the district 
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The personal interview . The second component of assessment 
is personal interviews of the special population students. From 
the interviews the evaluator forms an idea of what student 
interests are, what careers they would like to pursue, their 
personal attitudes and behaviors, and any problems they may have. 
One vocational evaluator believed that the "students themselves 
can often be the best source of information because if you 
approach it correctly, they know what programs they have been in, 
what medical problems they have, and other useful information." 

Formalized testing . Based on the informal student inter- 
views and the perceptions of the evaluator (s) from the background 
data, the third component is of formalized vocational interest 
inventories and aptitude and ability tests initiated. The tests 
take from 1 hour to 3 weeks depending on the student and the 
school. Examples of some of the most commonly used assessment 
tools are (1) The Differential Aptitude Test (DAT), (2) The 
Talent Assessment Program (TAP), (3) Singer work samples, 
(4) Valpar work samples, (5) the Becker Reading-Free Inventory, 
and (G) the California Achievement Test. Self -developed inter- 
view forms and psychological tests are also used. "[Depending on 
the level or needs of a student] it is real important to have a 
variety of tests available for assessment," according to a 
vocational evaluator. Dahl et al. (197 8) stated, "Properly used 
standardized tests, supplemented if needed by locally developed 
basic skills tests, are valuable tools in the evaluation process" 
(p. 114) . 

Hands-on assessment . The fourth component of the assessment 
process involves work samples and another form of hands-on 
assessment usually referred to as situational assessment. Situa- 
tional assessment differs from work samples in that the students 
are actually placed in a job setting in a vocational class or in 
the community. One vocational counselor explained, "If you have 
questions about what a student really can or cannot do and maybe 
they show no great desire, attitude, or ability in any certain 
area, then we give them a chance to try a class. Situational 
assessment meanr not just duiaping students into a vocational 
program and letting them sink or swim but giving them the chance 
to explore vocational areas. This also gives the staff an oppor- 
tunity to look at the student closely for a short period of 
time. " 

One vocational evaluator stated, "The ideal assessment 
center should certainly have situational assessment available." 
All schools emphasized the need and importance of having hands-on 
assessment— work samples or situational assessment. "Paper and 
pencil tests or interviews do not always give an accurate reading 
of the students' abilities. Work samples or situational assess- 
ment are really the key to evaluation," according to one voca- 
tional evaluator. Hands-on assessment runs from 2 days to 6 
weeks. For example, one school allows 6 weeks for a special 
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populations student to try six different vocational areas, 
whereas some schools spend 1 week visiting two or three 
vocational areas or a few days with an employer at the job site. 

In most cases, it is beneficial for the evaluator(s) to have 
some knowledge of the type of work involved in the vocational 
programs offered in their school district. A vocational evalua- 
tor stated, "By knowing such factors as what kinds of curriculum 
materials are being used, teaching styles of instructors, equip- 
ment available in the classrooms, one could then have a better 
idea as to whether the student can function effectively in a 
selected vocational program." Other vocational educators inter- 
viewed expressed this view. If the student is placed, the evalu- 
ator(s) know what type of supportive services are needed for that 
student's success. There were a few instances where the voca- 
tional evaluator would learn all the vocational skills so they 
would have a better feel for what is to be expected of the 
student. The vocational evaluator or some other designated staff 
member (i.e., "work adjustment specialist") then spends time with 
the student in the selected vocational classes or on the job 
setting. 

General observations . The next component of the assessment 
process is for the evaluator(s) to observe students throughout 
the entire process. Most evaluators express agreement with >:his 
statement: "The student's attitudes, social behavior, motiva- 
tion, ability to start a task, the supervision the student needs, 
now much explanation the student needs, and his or her personal 
appearance are important factors to note." 

Exit interview. In most schools, the final component of the 
preassessment process is to present the information collected to 
all persons responsible for that particular special population 
student. This information is presented in an exit interview. 
According to one evaluator, "An exit interview is where the 
student, special education teachers, parents, vocational 
counselors, school psychologist, therapists, and all interested 
parties get together with the evaluator, who then disseminates 
the gathered information to reach seme sort of consensus or 
agreement about the vocational goal [for the student]." 



Summa ry 

The literature review supports the views expressed by those 
persons interviewed that accurate vocational assessment is a key 
indicator of an effective program for all special populations. 
Preassessment provides data on students' personal and educational 
background, their personal attitudes and behaviors, and informal 
formal testing of their interests and abilities that enables 
educators to plan individual instructional programs and determine 
the services needed. In addition, this information was used by 
the schools to determine the vocational goals when they are to be 
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included in the individualized education plans (lEPs) for 
handicapped students. 

The characteristics of secondary vocational education pro- 
grams for special populations with regard to preassessment are 
these: 

o Identification of learning styles, physical and behavior 
problems, and vocational interests and abilities should 
begin early in the student's educational program as 
possible, particularly before the student enters high 
school or a vocational program. 

o Preassessment should be included as a part of career 
education or career exploration programs. 

o Vocational evaluators should conduct the preassessment 
and should prepare the recommendations for all interested 
parties. 

o A variety of assessment tools and methods are used during 
the preassessment process including background data (to 
obtain student's family background, medical information, 
and educational performance) ; personal interviews (to 
obtain information on the student's interests, attitudes, 
and behaviors); formalized testing (documented data on 
student's basic skills and vocational aptitudes and 
abilities) ; hands-on assessment (student experiences the 
type of work involved in the vocational program) ; and 
preass?ssment exit interviews (information is distributed 
to all interested parties) . 



The Individual Education Plan (lEP) 

The Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 (P.L. 
94-342) requires that an individualized education program (lEP) 
be developed and put into writing for each handicapped student. 
Also, the Perkins Act states, "Vocational education programs and 
activities for handicapped individuals will be provided in the 
least restrictive environment in accordance with section 
612(5) (B) o£ the Education of Handicapped Act and will, whenever 
appropriate, be included as a component of the individualized 
education plan." Although not required by law, lEPs were some- 
times developed for other special populations. According to one 
vocational instructor, "The lEPs are helpful at the beginning of 
the vocational program because they give detailed information on 
new students." The individual plan specifies students' present 
performance levels, the educational goals, instructional objec- 
tives, support services to be provided, and evaluation proce- 
dures. A special populations coordinator emphasized, "The lEP 
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has become more than just a legal document, it is a plan. The 
plan shows the need for the total 4 year planning process that 
will lead to either postsecondary education or transitional 
employment. " 



Developing the lEP 

P. L. 94-142 requires the lEP to be a written statement for 
each handicapped student and developed in a meeting by a quali- 
fied representative of the local education agency, the teacher, 
the parents or guardians, and, whenever appropriate, the student. 
However, at most sites visited, the development of the lEP's 
involved a broader range of professionals. As with the assess- 
ment process, a meeting is conducted with the student, parents, 
special education teachers, vocational counselors, and other 
professionals as needed. 

At most schools, staff members of the vocational education 
department were responsible for preparing the vocational com- 
ponent of the lEP, although it is not required by law. This 
appears to be a very significant factor in order for the voca- 
tional component of the lEP to w03-k successfully for the handi- 
capped student. A vocational evaluator stated, "Often the 
persons preparing the lEP have little or no knowledge of the 
vocational courses and therefore the program is too academically 
based." As shown in figure 3, over one-third of the state 
special populations coordinators indicate that the lEP's are not 
serving their intended purpose. In exhibit 2, state vocational 
education special populations coordinators responding to the mail 
questionnaire noted suggestions for improving the lEP's. A view 
often expressed was that the lEPs are serving their intended 
purpose; however, tre vocational component is often excluded, 
outdated, or very generic. As stated by one state vocational 
education coordinator, "No vocational education is being written 
on the lEPs and if so, it is so generic it does no good — voca- 
tional teachers need to be more involved." A local vocational 
administrator indicated the importance of involving v'ocational 
staff in that "the vocational personnel can specify what support 
services will be needed, what modifications should be made, and 
what courses the student may need at the home school. Most of 
this information has already been collected during the vocational 
assessment. " 



Implementation and Evaluation of the lEP 

In most instances, once the lEP is developed, it is the 
responsibility of the special education teacher to monitor the 
progress of the student. At several sites, the special education 
teacher is generally responsible for working with the student and 
the vocational teacher in monitoring student progress on the lEP 
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Figure 3. Percentage of state populations coordinators indicating 
that individualized education plans are serving their 
intended purpose. 



EXHIBIT 2 

STATE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SPECIAL POPULATIONS COORDINATORS' 
SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PLAN 



More emphasis is needed on the occupational advancement of 
the individual* 

lEPs are outdated and serve no real function in vocational 
education* They muse be updated yearly and vocational goals 
mub*: be specific and clear. 

Vocational goals and objectives should be included in the 

IEP*B. 

There shou] d be more coordination between vocational 
oJucarion and special education in writing the goals and 
objectives for a comprehensive vocational component. 

Vocational education is not always written in the lEP, and 
if it is, ?t is so generic that it is uselecs. Vocational 
education teachers need to be more involved. Certified 
personnel in special education should be used to help 
develop lEPs. 

When planning efforts in developing the lEP are done 
appropriately, they work. Too often thesa efforts are 
concidered extra paperwork and therefore not effective. 

lEPs arc not successful when teachers feel threatened by 
involving students and their parents in long-range planning. 
Teachers inuGt be willing to involve students and parents. 

More attention should be placed on the linguistic aspectr, of 
the course; in general, on languare arts (i.e. reading, 
writing) . 
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objectives and goals. At the beginning of the vocational pro- 
gram, the vocational instructor or special education teacher 
explains to the students what they are expected to accomplish. 
One vocational instructor felt that "students understand more 
about what is to be expected of them when it is written in black 
and white." An interview is conducted at the end of the year 
between the special education teacher and the student and voca- 
tional teacher to determine what objectives were achieved. 

Summary 

The individual education plan is intended to enable handi- 
capped students to receive education of quality equal to that of 
the nonhandi capped population. The law requires that special 
education and other education agencies, in particular vocational 
education, work closely to ensure the goal is achieved. Many 
schools noted that this interaction is a key factor in providing 
quality education to the handicapped. At most sites, the inter- 
viewees emphasized the importance of providing vocational skills 
for the handicapped so they can live independently and prepare 
for the transition into the work world. State coordinators and 
local education personnel agreed that by involving vocational 
education staff in the development, implementation, and evalua- 
tion of the lEP, vocational education can botter meet the indi- 
vidual needs of these students. 

The characteristics of effective secondary vocational educa- 
tion programs for special populations with regard to the indi- 
vidual education plan are as follows: 

o All persons responsible for handicapped students should 
be involved in the development of the individualized 
education plans (e.g., parents, vocational counselors, 
special education teachers, vocational teachers) . 

o The staff of che vocational education department should 
be included in tho preparation of the vocational compo- 
nent of the individualized education plan, particularly 
the instructors who will be working with the handicapped 
student. 

o Coordination should occur between the special education 
and the vocational education instructors in implementing 
the objectives stated in the individualized education 
plan and in evaluating the extent to which the goals are 
achieved. ^ 
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Modifying Curriculum 



After determining the abilities, interests, and educational 
goals of the special populations students, the next step, accord- 
ing to most interviewees, often is to modify the vocational 
education curriculum to allow for these students to be main- 
streamed into regular vocational education programs. The litera- 
ture review indicated that by using curricula modified to the 
individual needs of each student, special populations receive 
equal educational opportunities. According to the National RRC 
Panel (1885) j 

The primary aims of an instructional program are to add 
to students' knowledge, to enable them to develop and 
apply skills, and to foster the development of certain 
attitudes, understandings, values, and appreciations. 
To accomplish these aims, school curricula by their 
nature must be comprehensive and provide a continuum of 
options and services that meet the needs, abilities, 
and interests of all students in a range of content 
areas. It is important that the instructional program 
for students with disabilities be appropriately derived 
from regular education curricula, and ensure equal 
educational opportunities within the least restrictive 
environments. (p. 5-2) 

In the sites studied, curriculum was modified for handi- 
capped students as a result of the development of the lEP, which 
outlined the curriculum based on individual student needs. For 
the other special populations, curriculum was frequently modified 
according to their individual needs that were detormined through 
the vocational assessment process. Dahl, Appleby, and Lipe 
(1978) stated, "Modifications should be made only to the extent 
that it permits the student, to engage in a meaningful and produc- 
tive learning experience. Whenever possible, regular tools, 
equipment and materials should be used" (p. 14 0) . For all 
special populations, one counselor agreed, "I would recommend 
that they [special populations students] go through basically the 
same program with modifications as would be needed. Certainly 
with the Perkins Act there is money available for modifications 
of equipment and materials." 

In many schools visited, modifying the curriculum was the 
responsibility of the vocational instructors. However, voca- 
tional instructors sometimes lack experiei^ce in curriculum 
modification. Therefore, special education teachers, special 
populations coordinators, and sane administrators often carry 
equal responsibility in performing this task. In some instances, 
members of advisory committees are involved in the curriculum 
modification process. As noted earlier with preassessment, there 
IS a strong need for vocational teachers to work closely with 
special education staff members and others involved with special 
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populations. These relationships help eliminate the barriers and 
fears held by vocational instructors who have no experience 
working with special populations. One special education teacher 
indicated, "The problem with modifying the curriculum is getting 
the instructors to realize that not ail students learn by the 
mode." A director of career education stated, "It was very 
important to involve teachers whenever possible so they are aware 
of what is going on and what is to be expected of them. Teachers 
are more apt to provide step-by-step guidelines for the stu- 
dents. " 

Members of advisory committees, employers m particular, 
were included in the curriculxjuna modification process to ensure 
that the curriculum provided ctudents with the current skills 
needed for job placement. Advisory committee members also 
provide information on activities in the community that should be 
included in the curriculxim. In some instances, for single parent 
and sex equity programs, attorneys review controversial issues 
and instructional materials with the parents and students. A 
special populations coordinator noted, "The key or focus is 
modifying the curriculxam to the degree where special populations 
develop a skill to be employable. For example, an auto mechanics 
curriculiam has to be developed for a student who reads at the 
second or third grade level but still needs to learn to perform 
various tasks." 

At most of the sites, curriculxim modification to achieve 
each student's personal and educational goals include three basic 
areas: (1) instructional content, (2) instructional practices, 
and (3) instructional materials. One important factor of an 
effectivtj^ program emphasized throughout the schools is to have a 
very flexible curriculum and staff. The curriculum must take 
into account each individual's learning style and the staff must 
adjust accordingly. One vocational instructor noted, "The cur- 
riculum outline should be there but be adjustable. Teachers have 
to be extremely sensitive to the fact that they serve a multitude 
of populations." 



Instructional Content 

vocational instructors, special education teachers, special 
populations coordinators, job placement specialists, and others 
agreed that instructional content should include the following 
subject areas to ensure that special populations students achieve 
their potential abilities and 7.ndividual goals: 

o Positive attitudes toward self (self-esteem) 

o Basic skills--readi.nq, writing, mathematics, and oral 
communication 
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o Work attitudes and behaviors 



o Job seeking skills 

o Independent living skills 

o Prevocational and vocatior.al skills 

The subject areas to be included in the curriculum varied for 
each special population category. These subject areas and others 
were identified in the study by the National RRC panel (1986) as 
indicators of effective curriculum. 

Self-esteem. Building the students' self-esteem was noted 
by vocational staff members and special education teachers as a 
very important element of the curriculum. Most special popula- 
tions experience a series of disappointments throughout their 
educational careers. Society, family, friends, and educators all 
influence the negative self-image of these students. Interview- 
ees believed that vocational education can provide the student 
with successes that will eventually build their self-esteem. One 
vocational supervisor said, "l think individual counseling and a 
lot of social support helps. For example, you can improve self- 
esteem if you can improve the relationship in a family." A 
special populations coordinator indicated, "One of the biggest 
things we do for the students here is build their self-esteem. 
That creates a tremendous amount of success in someone who has 
had a history of frustrations and failures; building their self- 
esteem suddenly provides the desire to achieve." Many staff 
persons agreed with this notion as did one vocational instructor 
who said, "By the time they get to high school, most students 
feel like failures, therefore, you must adjust your curriculum st 
that it will provide for some success in the vocational program." 

Basic skills. Basic skills were indeed a problem for 
special populations, specifically handicapped and disadvantaged 
students. Interviewees consistently indicated that reading, 
writing, oral communication, computational, and problem-solving 
ckills were in most need of strengthening. Corthell and Van 
Boskirk (1984) quoting from the Youth Task Force Public Hearings, 
National Commission for Employment Policy, 1979, indicated, 
"Employers of youths have emphasized the importance of vocational 
skills m reading, writing, and computation" (p. 3). 

There is, however, some controversy as to what degree voca- 
tional education should be responsible for reinforcing basic 
skills. A few argue against teaching basic skills as a part of 
the curriculum. One vocational instructor interviewed stated. 
Support services can provide the necessary reinforcement, but 
vocational education should not have the major responsibility of 
actually teaching the skill." Most interviewees believe that 
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vocational educators can spend too much time trying to improve 
basic skills. For example, a vocational evaluator explained that 
a student at the high school level w.i th a severe reading problem 
needs intensive reinforcement. On tl?s other hand, most voca- 
tional staff interviewed indicated ic is essential to strengthen 
basic skills in vocational curriculum. Some vocational staff 
felt that basic skills could be incorporated into the curriculum 
by relating them to the environment. As a vocational instructor 
indicated, "I feel that basic skills needed are to relate 
specifically to the world of work. For example, students need to 
develop math skills that enable them to maintain a checking 
account or to give correct change." One special populations 
coordinator emphasized the necessity to build basic skills, but 
noted, "You have to go very slow on pushing academics because 
they have not succeeded there before, and if you try to give them 
too much [vocational training and academics] you lose them. It 
has to be a gradual process." 

Work attitudes an d behaviors . Most vocational staff members 
interviewed frequently emphasized that for students to survive in 
the world of work it takes more than having specific job skills; 
they must develop good work attitudes and behaviors. A voca- 
tional instructor indicated, "The appropriate work behaviors 
include such factors as punctuality, dependability, interpersonal 
skills, and personal appearance." These factors are also noted 
by Dahl,, Appleby, and Lipe (1978) as appropriate work habits for 
all jobs. Dahl, Appleby, and Lipe indicated that "Vocational 
courses and work-study programs typically teach appropriate on- 
the-job b3havior as part of the regular curriculum, and instruc- 
tion that suffices for non-handicapped students will frequently 
be adequate to instruct handicapped students as well" (p. 247). 

According to the interviewees in several schools, employers 
express the need to develop the students' work attitude and 
behaviors. The employers are willing to accept some students who 
lacked specific job skills as long as they have good work habits. 
Often students are hired because of their skills; however, many 
did not remain on the job due to undesirable attitudes and 
behaviors. A special education teacher said, "In this kind of 
[handicapped] program we look at developing good job attitudes 
based on conversations with various employers who are hiring the 
students. They tell us to send them the kids that have good job 
attitudes and we'll give them the skill." A vocational evaluator 
stated, "More people get fired because of attitude and behavior 
than they do because of lack of skill. We have hec^rd that from 
employers over and over again." Based on the vice President's 
Task Force on Youth Employment, 1980, cited by Corthell and van 
Boskirk (1984), "Specific vocational skill training is not viewed 
as being as critical to long term employability of youths as are 
posicive work habics and sound basic interpersonal skills and 
work skills" (p. 3) . 



Job seeking skills . Once the students have developed their 
self-esteem, good work habits, prevocat ional and vocational 
skillsr and increased their basic skills, they will be ready for 
the work force. However, most special populations students lack 
the knowledge required for pursuing a job. Dahl, Appleby, and 
Lip.e (1978) noted, "Often, handicapped people fail to obtain or 
hold jobs not because they lack the required job skills, but 
because chey are ineffective job seekers, do not know how to 
conduct themselves on the job or fail in some other way to do 
things expected of work force members" (pp. 243-244) . Many 
schools visited included job seeking skills as part of the 
curriculum. Specific courses on job seeking techniques are 
offered to students in their senior year. Job seeking skills 
include how to find a job, filling out job applications, prepar- 
ing resumes, and interviewing. In addition, Dahl, Appleby, and 
Lipe (1978) noted a mainstreaming program that recC'nended the 
following areas to include in teaching the handicapped job- 
seeking skills: 

o How and where to look for work 

o How to complete an application blank and/or resume 

o How to act effectively in an interview 

o How to find out what the company does, the kind of jobs 
they have, and what kind of people they hire 

o How to be neat and clean and wear clothes appropriate to 
type of job being sought 

o How to present as much positive information as possible 
during initial portion of interview 

o How to ancwer questions about his ability, job history, 
institutionalization, etc. should be brief and stated in 
a way that relieves the employer's concern (pp. 244- 
245) . 

One supplemental service specialist expres.:^d this prevailing 
viewpoint, "I think our job is to really train the students in 
the skills that they need [hands-on skills] and to train them 
for job interviews . . . knowing how to be and act appropriately 
in any job situation." 

Indepen dent living skills . Many vocational staff persons 
and others interviewed expressed a concern about transition from 
school to work or postsecondary education for special popula- 
tions, particularly for th^ handicapped and disadvantaged. The 
report by Corthell and Van Boskirk (1984) cited, "Among these 
issues are the considerations of independent living and assump- 
tion of all responsibilities associated with adulthood . . . 
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these nonvocatxonal activities are intertwined within the tran- 
sition process" (p. 1). Most schools visited provide instruction 
for independent living skills. Most vocational education person- 
nel felt this IS important to include because most special popu- 
lations students are capable of living normal lives within this 

h???M^4 '^''^ ^"^^^ experience in handling responsi- 

bilities. Staff at one school indicated that the following daily 
living competencies published by The Council for Exceptional 
Children (Life Central Career Education 1983) were essential to 
^"^^i^^lT- "managing family finances; selecting, managing, 
and maintaining a home; caring for personal needs; raising 
Children and enriching family living; buying and preparing food- 
transportation; buying and caring for clothing; engag^SJin c^vlc 
activities; and recreation and leisure. ii9=^ging in civic 

Pre-vocational. Prevocational training allows snecial 

wo?k oL^?r. gIntrarworTethlcs and 

work skills and was therefore considered a necessary content area 

?nhf ^ r^^'^^i^: """^^ °^ students were unawJ^e of what 
DObs entail and the various jobs that are available. Prevoca- 
tional programs provided an opportunity to explore many areas 
"?^?hin?%r'''^^"' "'""^^ ^^^^ success, A liaison teacher noted, 
c^nHpi?^^? .r^"^ prevocational areas that you can expose a 
^^^K^! ^^^^^y are to find an area that the 

"P^fv^Lnnnf^''^^^'^ ^^^^^ ^^^°^ding to one counselor, 

stnlln?c f;""'.^ especially important for handicapped 

students . .with these kids you are not always looking for 
specific job skills training as much as you are developing a 
well-rounded person." This view was expressed by several special 
education teachers and vocational staff for the academically 
disadvantaged as well as the handicapped. Prevocational training 
for the other special populations provides entrance into specif?? 
vocational areas. These students often have the ability to 
develop specific job skills; however, other factors prevent tho 
success of their vocational training. prevent tn„ 

th.^ \?;;ational skills . Some special populations students, by 
their junior and senior years, have decided on a career in a 

^''''^ postsecondary education or 

uhe work force. Some of these students (i.e., single parents 

^"'l^Tf^'fT^^J^^^-'^ ^^'^^^ hi^h ^^hool and ?ould ther^y 

benefit from obtaining vocational skills that ease the transition 
from school to work. In relation to special populations ?he 
5?S ski??s^?hL°' r^'^--^ ^--ning is to pr^ide ?he' students 
of soSeti A tnnt.^ ^^f"" sel f-suf f icient and productive members 
or society. A vocational counselor stated, "i think our role in 
vocational education is to prepare the special populations 
student to enter adult life in a career ?hat is going to be 
satisfying to him or her . . . they are going to be able to ppr-n 
a good living and be a contributing membL Sf society." ^^""^ 
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K^i • I vocational education administrators interviewed 

^rliT^^ ^^^^ ^f^^ P^°^ide students with^iJ 

^tTJ^^'Z competencies to enter the labor market with the know- 
ledge and skills to be employed in a specific occupation or^C^ a 
mixture of nobs for which they were prepared. One vocational 

iari'ew of tntl^T^' ."""'X^^' preparing^pecial popu?a?ioSs for a 
Inlt l^f f entry-level Dobs. They are not all going to be direc- 
tors of day care centers or run their own progrLs. Therefore 
we are preparing them for different levels of jobs within chUd 
arf^•^^^''''''^^^^"^ toGreenan (1982), "Vocational education pro- 
gram alternatives for students are numerous and diverse, skill 
training programs such as carpentry, food preparatioSftypfng, 

^tudJSf ^""^ "^^"^"^ designed to privide ^ 

students with marketable and saleable entry-level skills for 
gainful employment" (p. 231). sKiiis for 



Instructional Practices 



■J'he^yo^ational educators at most schools visited recognized 
that traditional methods of teaching special populations wPrp S^i- 
always successful. Each student hal his or he^^^^n SI ot 
learning and therefore, the instructors must be^pen to Sniaue 

^ teaching methods and strategies. Lck^ith (n d ? 

stated, "Experiences of teachers who have been successful in 
reaching these students do show that succesfSomes Js a resSlt of 
implementing the unusual, the out- of- the- ordinal method o? 
technique which may motivate students and develop their leLrH nr. 
potential" (p. 54). The National RRC Panef notel "?eLws ^ 
continually diagnose academic needs and presS?ibe aiDDroSffh. 

sti;^es1nf rates^of'r student, "co'ns^derinT^eS 

styles and rates of learning. Teachers use a variety of altpma- 

^ZL^T/T^'''!^'- ^PP^°^^hes appropriate to the varied de^etop- 

Sf s?idenlsi'(p'%'"?4)^ '^V' ^^^^^"^ ^^^^^ of perloJ^ance 

or scuaents (p. 5-14). The instructional strategies indicated 

teachJr.°L'^J/°?^'^°"^^ instructors and special ^educa?Ior 

force'bas?c Ikins'TJJ." populations students to ?ein- 

tuit-e casic sKiils (academics) were these: 

o Give oral tests in place of written tests. 

o Use flash cards for vocabulary development. 

° ma?h!'^'' computers with illustrations for reading and 

o Use calculators for math problems. 

° ?"rrl???efecca°t"^L^rrL!"^'^^='^^ ''^^^^ ^^'''^ "-"^^^ 
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o Provido a spc^cialist in the basic skills area to give 
individual assistance to the student (i^e*, reading 
coordinator, math coordinator) • 

o Develop new material written at the reading level of 
students. 

Based on the respondents to the mail survey of state special 
populations coordinators and the local personnel interviewed, the 
overall effective teaching methods and strategies used for 
special populations are presented in Table 3. These techniques 
were identified as being effective based on their ideas, experi- 
ences, and previous research in working with special populations. 
Practices were grouped according to the varying needs of the 
students. 

Individtialjzf.-c^. instruction. Teachers indicated that one-to- 
one instruction is a highly effective teaching method and is used 



TABLE 3 

STATE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SPECIAL POPULATIONS COORDINATORS 
AND LOCAL SCHOOL INTERVIEWEE INDICATIONS OF COMMONLY USED 
TEACHING METHODS AND STRATEGIES FOR SPECIAL POPULATIONS 



Effective Teaching Methods 
and Strategies 



Individualized Instruction 
Competency-based Instruction 

Simulated on-the-job 
Training 

Work/ study 

Computer Aided Instruction 

Team Teaching 

Peer Tutoring 

Small Group Instruction 

Audio-Visual Aids 

Role Playing 

Role Models, Field Trips 
and Workshops 



Special Popu] at i ons* 



H, 


D, 


LEP, 


SP, 


SE 


H, 


D, 


LEP, 


SP 




H, 


D, 


LEP, 


SP, 


SE 


H, 


D, 


LEP, 


SP 




H, 


D, 


hF^ 






H, 


D 








H, 


D, 


LEP, 


SP 




H, 


D, 


SP 






H, 


D 








H, 


D, 


SP 






D, 


SE 









^'^'riiin'^raknll^^^^^^ English Proficient, 
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quite often for the special population students. Individualized 
instruction permits the vocational instructor or aide to address 
the needs of the student as soon as they arise. However, there is 
limited time available for this method; therefore, the teachers 
frequently require outside assistance from support services. With 
this method of instruction, the teacher gears the lessons and 
assignments based on the individual student. Although the same 
s\ibject areas are covered for all students, the materials are 
presented in ways that special population students are capable of 
learning the information. For example, single parent students 
would sometimes miss a short period of time from school, which 
caused them to fall behind the other students. Individualized 
instruction gives them the opportunity to receive the same 
material as the other students, but allows them to move through 
the materials at their convenience. 

Individualized instruction provided students with the per- 
sonal attention needed towards their educational problems. The 
pace or mode of instruction is directed to the students realm of 
learning. Teachers believed that one-to-one instruction also 
eliminates many fears of students to express their difficulties in 
front of the entire class. One vocational instructor stated, "We 
seem to get much better results when there is not so much peer 
pressure because students are ashamed whenever they are unable to 
respond to questions and tend to laugh off the situation as a big 
joke when in reality they just don't understand." 

Competency based instruction . Vocational teachers, special 
education, and other staff indicated that competency-based 
instruction is an effective method in that it permits the students 
to experience successes in vocational education rather than 
failures. The students are given short-term tasks or projects to 
caaplete that give them an opportunity to learn and develop one 
skill and then move on to another. It is a step-by-step process 
whereby the students are rated and rewarded according to their 
accomplishments from task to task. For example, an interviewee 
indicated, "A handicapped student in a home economics program may 
never develop all the skills necessary to become head ch^f or the 
restaurant owner, however, he or she could become a waitress or 
cashier." A vocational administrator indicated that with 
competency-based instruction, the students receive a certificate 
at the end of their vocational program stating the specific com- 
petencies of that student. 

One job placement coordinator believed, "With competency- 
based instruction, the students could learn at their own rate and 
have many rewards to go along with it." The tasks and learning 
objectives are consistent with the abilities and interests deter- 
mined through the preassessment process, which eliminated some 
fears of failure demonstrated by special populations students. 
This method allows the students to compete against one another 
because the students are given assignments that they are capable 
of finishing. Given that most students are working on different 
projects at different levels, no one student was singled-out as 
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special. As stated by Dahl , Appleby, and Lipe (1978) "This 
feature readily accommodates the handicapped with the non- 
handicapped; students in a single class typically engage in a wide 
variety of activities, and one student is not singled out as 
unusual if he or she is working on something different from what 
others are working on" (p. 146) . 

Simulated on-the-job training . Most vocational personnel 
indicated that simulated on-the-job training was an effective 
strategy for teaching special populations. The students are able 
to apply the theory learned in the classroom and put it to prac- 
tical use. The National RRC panel (19 86) noted, "Students are 
given practice activities that emphasize applications of learned 
skills or concepts in daily living situations to make learning 
meaningful" (p. 5-16) . 

Many special populations students cannot learn by reading a 
book or listening, therefore, they need to actually perform the 
task. The vocational staff and other professionals emphasized the 
need for these students to have hands-on experiences. One sex 
equity coordinator, when asked to provide effective teaching 
strategies, stated "I get some kind of activity where the students 
are going to do something with their hands and have an actual 
experience that appears to provide a most lasting effect." 
Tindall, et al. (1980) noted, "Tactile learners will learn best by 
doing. Provide hands-on activities in the classroom and labora- 
tory. Arrange for the tactile learner to get involved in hands-on 
experiences . . . provide work experience or simulated work 
experience" (p. 104) . 

Work/ study. Providing opportunities for special populations 
students to become involved with work-study is highly emphasized 
by vocational instru::tors, job placement specialists, and special 
populations coordinators as an effective instructional practice. 
As stated previously by Dahl, Appleby, and Lipe (1978), work-study 
programs are effective for teaching appropriate work attitudes and 
behaviors. Work-study is also a way of providing hands-on experi- 
ences, only it involves community-based organizations instead of 
classrooms or laboratories. One vocational instructor said, "It 
provides an excellent opportunity to reinforce what you have been 
trying to teach them." 

Some vocational instructors indicated that the students enjoy 
work-study because they are placed in a job related to their 
training, receive extra credit, have time away from the schoo] and 
classroom, and receive a paycheck. As one coordinator stated, "I 
really find that having students work has been a very successful 
thing. Well, it keeps a lot of them in school. Sometimes the 
students only come to school half a day and work half a day, tnat 
makes school much more acceptable." In agreement, another voca- 
tional instructor remarked, "Some of the students have a difficult 
time coping with a full day of school. I would rather be able to 
maintain those students in school by having them in a job situa- 
tion that is going to give them a different type of learning 
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experience. I feel real stroiigly that }. ds learn a lot of things 
out of school and if we can use the community to help foster that 
learning, then let's take every advantage of it." Many of the 
schools taking part in work-study granted all high school students 
the opportunity to receive credit towards graduation from work 
experiences in the community (paid employment or on a voluntary 
basis). This could be during school hours, on weekends, or on 
their own time. A few schools that provide special projects or 
programs of vocational training and work experiences for special 
populations students. The programs are generally not available 
until the student's junior or senior year. 

^ Several vocational staff persons and other professionals 
interviewed believed it was necessary to hire a full-time coordi- 
nator or Dob placement specialist to be responsible for locating 
the DObs for these students and to act as a liaison between the 
employers and students. Often vocational instructors are respon- 
sible for locating jobs, however, they have very limited time 
available for this task. Job placement specialists have more time 
available to seek out jobs most appropriate for the students. One 
DOb placement specialist said, "The coordinator can explain their 
limitations and strengths to the employers and provide suggestions 
as far as the training process." The coordinators also could 
spend a great deal of time working with the student once placed on 
the 3ob. They enhance the student's training by matching up what 
they are learning m theory during school to the practical aspects 
in the environment. "We meet with the students to show them where 
their employers think they can excel, where there is room for 
improvement, and what can be done as a collaborative effort to 
improve their school work or job skills," stated one coordinator. 

Computer assisted instruction . Studies have shown that 
computer-assisted instruction (CAI) used correctly provides effec- 
tive instructional support to special populations. In agreement, 
vocational instructors and special populations coordinators indi- 
cated that computer-assisted instruction is an exciting and effec- 
tive instructional method for the students. Interviewees 
expressed the belief that CAI functions as a tutor to special 
population students. The students ara able to work on the compu- 
ters their free time. The computer serves as a reinforcement 
technique of the lessons presented in class. This teaching stra- 
tegy helps keep teachers from spending a lot of time repeating 
subDects for those students who generally take longer to under- 
stand. One special populations coordinator indicated that 

?nJ;^=i^''7^"^^*'^'^.f''^*'''''''*'^°" particularly useful in reinforc- 
ing skills m reading and mathematics. 

Computer-assisted instruction is a method of learning that 
many of the students enjoy taking advantage of, according to 
^orf onf instructors and special populations coordina- 
tors. One vocational instructor emphasized, "CAI allows the 
students to spend hours and hours working on whatever area thev 
need assistance with. This seems to increase their motivation and 
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interest by just using the computer." According to Gugerty 
(1984), "An evaluation study utilizing the Designated Vocational 
Instruction (DVI) revealed that overall, the students using CAI 
programs at Franklin High School have displayed improved per- 
formance and high levels of motivation. Although the focus of CAI 
programs used is drill, practice, and self-study, it is apparent 
that students feel the need for this type of instruction, and 
improvements in their observed levels of performance bear out this 
contention" (p. 24) . 

Team teaching. Special education teachers and vocational 
instructors believed that team teaching brought about positive 
results, particularly for handicapped and disadvantaged students. 
This method generally consists of two instructors teaching one 
class. Both are given the same authority and equal duties; how- 
ever, different topics and methods of instruction are used by 
each. The teachers have a designated block of time for coordinat- 
ing activities and providing instruction. 

Team teaching provides the instructors the time to observe 
students and to have the flexibility to work with the handicapped 
and disadvantaged students without pointing them out from the rest 
of the class. A vocational instructor stated, "Having a special 
education teacher or another vocational instructor with experience 
m dealing with handicapped students provides a more effective 
learning environment for the student." 

Peer teaching. For most special populations, peer teaching 
was considered by many vocational instructors and special educa- 
tion teachers as a method that enhanced their social and inter- 
personal skills and raised levels of self-confidence. One voca- 
tional instructor believed, "It was important for other students 
to know that special population students are worthwhile, and once 
they were recognized by their peers the students gained a lot more 
respect, " 

Two approaches to peer teaching are used by vocational 
instructors. The first approach requires the students to take the 
role of instructor for the day. The students were responsible for 
preparing the lesson and presenting it to the other students, 
either m small groups or to the class. The teacher's only func- 
tion as an observer and evaluator is to give feedback to each 
student. This is also a reinforcement technique for the student's 
work behaviors and attitudes. The second approach is to have 
students with similar backgrounds (i.e., a higher level dis- 
advantaged student working with a lower level disadvantaged 
student) work in pairs on their lessons. Students are usually 
proud to assist another student on tasks. This provides another 
meaningful way of encouraging positive attitudes toward them- 
sexves • 

. „ J!"^^L^^°"P instruction . Although individualized instruction 
is most of ten preferred by vocational instructors, small group 
instruction was considered a key method of instruction as well. 
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An instructor provides assignments and tasks to the entire class, 
however, students work on the lessons in small groups. This 
presents competitiveness between groups rather than between indi- 
viduals that prevents special populations from being recognized by 
classmates as different. Phelps (1985) noted, "Small group, 
cooperative learning activities are especially effective methods 
for teaching special students in regular classrooms, particularly 
when the activities involve group rewards for team member achieve- 
ment" (p. 25) . 

Also, small group instruction is believed to be effective for 
the handicapped, the disadvantaged, the limited English proficient 
and single parents by interviewees because it gives students an 
opportunity to interact and share their knowledge, skills, atti- 
tudes, and emotions. For example, a vocational instructor stated, 
"Single parents often enjoy working together so that they could 
share common frustrations, problems, and solutions of their every- 
day lives; they then began to increase their self-confidence and 
would do better work." 

Audio-visual aids . Many vocational instructors, special 
education teachers, and special needs coordinators indicated that 
handicapped and disadvantaged students, in many cases, are more 
able to retain information if they visualized or listened to the 
material repeatedly. Vocational instructors agreed with one 
instructor who said, "The use of audiovisual s such as videotapes 
were effective teaching methods because they (handicapped indi- 
viduals) seem to learn better by watching television than by 
presentations. Videotapes are often prepared for review of the 
material or for the opportunity for students to repeat their 
lessons. Audiocassettes are developed of modified readings of 
text materials for students with low reading levels. Beckwith 
(n.d.) noted these teaching methods for disadvantaged students: 

o Videotape class-written and produced plays about employ- 
ment situations or situations chosen by the students. 

o Show videotapes of TV shows or other programs with no 

sound. Encourage students to make up dialogue to go with 
the act ion • 

o Tape record or video tape conversations with teacher and 
student or student and student in mock employment or 
social situations. (p. 54) 

Role-playing . According to the National RRC Panel (1986), 
"Teaching and learning activities involve all available senses - 
visual, hearing, moving, and touching" (p. 5-15). Vocational 
staff indicated that role-playing is an effective teaching 
strategy that utilized all available senses. This method is 
considered to be veiry effective for handicapped, disadvantaged, 
and single parent students. Beckwith (n.d.) cited role-playing as 
one of the workable strategies on how to adapt the regular school 



program to meet the needs of the disadvantaged (p. 54) . Role- 
playing is excellent for encouraging job seeking skills according 
to many special education teachers. Special education teachers 
stated that role-playing is used to enhance student's affective 
skills as well as cognitive skills. 

Role mod els, field trips, and workshops . Special popula- 
tions, according to most interviewees for this study, need 
strategies that motivate them to learn the material and complete 
the vocational program. Role models, field trips, and workshops 
are strategies commonly used by the vocational personnel inter- 
viewed, particularly for the disadvantaged and students enrolled 
xn programs designed to eliminate sex bias and sex stereotyping. 
The role models used typically are successfully employed indivi- 
duals and had similar backgrounds to the students they were 
addressing. Field trips were taken to job sites in the areas and 
workshops were arranged with organizations to provide extensive 
information on career choices. In agreement with these 
strategies, a special education/vocational teacher states, "by 
taking students mto the workplace and exposing them to jobs in 
the labor market and by bringing in guest speakers, you can 
increase the likelihood of their success. 



Inatructional Materials 

Once the instructional content and objectives are determined 
and unique teaching methods and strategies are established, the 
next step is to select or develop instructional materials to 
support effective vocational education programs. Anderson, Green, 
and Odle (1978) indicated, "To assist the student in mastering 
these objectives, basic strategies or methods are devised . . . 
not until this point is the teacher prepared to locate appropriate 
instructional materials. The choice of instructional materials 
IS, therefore, governed by the outcomes of three prior diagnostic 
prescriptive tasks: defined learner needs, established objec- 
tives, and designed teaching approaches" (p. 85) . Providing the 
appropriate instructional materials for special populations 
students is an important area of curriculum modification, however, 
very few materials used or developed were identified by 
interviewees of this study. Most vocational personnel indicated 
that commercially developed instructional materials are seldom 
used. One vocational teacher said, "Comm.ercially developed 
materials are used as supplemental materials." with the exception 
of materials for sex equity programs, the instructional materials 
are developed by the local school district or by individual 
programs or classes. One director of a sex equity program noted 
that good and useful materials are available, however, the 
materials still need to be integrated into other curriculu. 
materials used in regular vocational classroom instruction^ A 
vocational administrator further em.phasized this point saying. 

You need to incorporate the educational materials developed for 
special needs students into the regular curriculum so that it 
class?0OT "^^ ""^^^^ ^^'^ students in a vocational 
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Dahl, Appleby, and Lipe (197 8) states, "Many educators, not 
having access to well-developed systems for selecting and evaluat- 
ing instructional materials, devise their own selection and evalu- 
ation processes at the classroom or building level" (p. 156). 
Vocational personnel felt that by developing their own materials, 
teachers can direct the materials to a specific student or group. 
A special education teacher noted, "Curriculum materials for 
special populations can be a hit or miss situation, but to meet 
the individual needs of students, it is better when you are able 
to develop your own curriculum." Sometimes the materials may be 
useful but they are not adapted to the specific group. For 
example a vocational instructor noted that for handicapped and 
disadvantaged students, "the textbooks are updated and current but 
they are just written above their reading levels. Therefore, it 
is very difficult to find a textbook that I can use." On the 
other hand, materials providing hands on experience were often 
cited by the interviewees as effective resources supporting 
instruction for all special populations. 



Summary 

Curriculum modification for special populations means provid- 
ing a very flexible program and learning environment that 
satisfies the needs of individual students. The modification 
process generally begins with the assessment of individual needs 
that are determined through the vocational assessment process. 
Cu::riculum modifications often include instructional content, 
instructional practices, and instructional materials. The 
instructional content covers such f^ijibject areas as self-esteem, 
basic skills, work attitudes and behaviors, job seeking skills, 
independent living skills, prevocational and vocational skills. 
Modification means developing creative and innovative instruc- 
tional practices for special populations. And finally, it 
provides appropriate instructional materials developed to meet the 
needs of individuals or specific special populations. 

Characteristics pertaining to modifying curriculum of effec- 
tive secondary vocational education programs for special popula- 
tions include the following: 

o Modifications should be made based on the student's indi- 
vidual needs identified through the vocational assessment 
process and the individualized education plans. 

o Vocational instructors, special education teachers, 
special populations coordinators, and administrators 
should work together to modify the curriculum. 

o Modifications should include changing the instructional 
content, the instructional practices, and the instruc- 
tional materials to coordinate with students' needs. 
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o Instructional content should be adjusted to focua on 

subject areas that include self-esteem, basic skills, work 
attitudes and behaviors, job-seoking skill.., independent 
living skills, prevocational and vocational skills 

o Teachers should use a variety of alternative methods and 
strategies for instruction that are based on the levels 
and learning styles of students (e.g., individualized 
instruction, competency-based instruction, job simulation, 
on-the-job training, computer aided instruction, audio- 
visual aids and group instruction) 

o Instructional materials should be developed by special 
education, vocational personnel, and other school per- 
sonnel to address individual needs. 

o Materials used for special populations should include 
hando-on activities for students. 



Support Services 

Kost vocational personnel working with special populations 
students recognized that they did not all learn by the same mode 
or at the same rate. Generally, vocational personnel were in 
agreement that special populations students were capable of 
succeeding in vocational programs. Therefore, support services 
(also called supplemental services) were provided for vocational 
students and staff in order to increase vocational success. 
Phelps (1985) stated, "A broad range of support services enhance 
the likelihood of success for special needs learners: basic skill 
instruction, equipment modification, language interpreters, 
special instructional materials, English as-a-second language 
instruction, modified vocational instruction by special education 
and other staff, employability skills instruction, and career 
information and counseling" (p. 25). One counselor indicated that 
a strong support system is needed when working with special popu- 
lations, not only for the teacher? but also for students. The 
u^F Department of Education (1984) has indicated that. 

The goal of any support given to students is to build and main- 
tain vocational education success, which enhances future employ- 
ment endeavors, opportunities, and mobility" (p. 57). in 
addition, the Perkins Act mandates that each state use 5/ percent 
Of Its funds to provide vocational education services and 
activities to meet the needs of special populations students. 



Student Support 



IS 



One full-time coordinator of supplemental services generally 
responsible tor assisting students in receiving the appropriate 
services, although various persons (support staff) were involved 
^^Qonf'^Mx? activities. According to Tindall et al. 

(1980), It is important, however, that one individual have 
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responsibility for planning and coordinating services. Without a 
coorc'inator, services may be conflicting and/or duplicated" 
(v., 444). 

Support services provided to special populations are based on 
individual student needs. For handicapped and disadvantaged 
students, most services are provided by special education, voca- 
tional education, regular school districts, or community-based 
organizations. As Tindall et al. (1980) noted, "The community 
agencies which offer ancillary services to students and their 
families Are the social service department, the welfare department 
and private rehabilitation agencies" (p. 443). Many schools 
reported providing speech therapists, reading specialists, 
psychologists and social workers for handicapped and disadvantaged 
students. in addition, the economical ly disadvantaged students 
receive dx'op-out prevention services and assistance from govern- 
ment agencies such as free breakfast and lunch programs. Most 
intervieweeii for this study indicated that services are needed for 
the followin- areas: modification of curriculum, adaptation of 
materials, performing assessment tests, guidance and counseling, 
remedial and tutorial assistance, and health-related (mental and 
physical) problems. 

The services provided to handicapped and disadvantaged 
students are available fo. the other special populations as well; 
however, the needs vary with ep.ch population. LEP students 
require more assistance in instructional adjustments. For 
example, tutors, interpre'-crs (bilinguists) , resource teachers who 
specialized in the native language, or vo: ..nteers from the com- 
munity who had sane familiarity with the xiative language of these 
students are used to assist in instructional adjustments. One 
vocational director of a special program for LEP students also 
noted, "Social clubs offer support for students by providing 
tutorial assistance and building their self confidence and self- 
esteem." At most schools participating in this study, the kinds 
of support services available for single parent students consisted 
of child care and child development, health care for pregnant 
teens and their children, guidance in parenting, and transpor- 
tation to and from the facilities. Wiberg and Mayor (1985) noted, 
"To stay in school and prepare for employment, teenaged parents 
need child care and transportation, a support network of teachers 
and peers who provide understanding as they handle their many 
problems, instruction in parenting skills and child development, 
the opportunity to develop self-esteem, exposure to non- tradi- 
tional careers and counseling and career guidance" (p. 33) . For 
students enrolled in nontraditional programs, career counseling, 
and guidance, job placement, aru referrals to community agencies 
are the basic support servic<:s provided by the schools that 
participated in this study. 



Vocational Instructor Support 



Support services for vocational instructors are believed to 
be extremely essential for the success of special populations 
students m vocational programs. Most vocational personnel 
expressed the viewpoint that support from the administration is a 
most needed service. In effective programs, administrators are 
aware of the problems and needs of the instructors. Often it i- 
the administrators who have the authority or the knowledge of ha^ 
to provide additional services needed for the students and the 
instructors. A vocational supervisor remarked, "I think it is 
very important to have support from the administration . . i 
think special initiative should take place when dealing with 
special populations because you are talking about additional 
resources from the community, equipment with added safety features 
and more, which you can get only by having support from the 
administration." The administrators, howlver^'^did no? always 
interact directly with the vocational instructors. It is the 
full-time coordinator who coordinated all activities for the 
services needed by the vocational instructors. The vocational 
t^ffn^iSw^ interviewed expressed the need for support services ir 
the following areas: instructional assistance, development of 
alternative teaching strategies, identifying various resources 
^^nH^n^^V the population, modifying the curriculum, assessing 
towfrf f .ni""^??'^' weaknesses, and developing programs gearJd 

toward a specific special populations category. 

Interviewees indicated that inservice activities are a most 
effective support system, particularly for vocational personnel 
who lack experience in working w.th special populationr.. Many 
interviewees believe that inservice training should be mandatory 
for these personnel. However, as shown in figure 4, 47 percent of 
the respondents to the mail survey of state special populJtion^ 
o^°^f'";'°^^""^"^r^ inservice education activiUes'^?n the ? 
state which focused on more effectively serving special popula- 
tions for vocational personnel with little or no experience with 
special populations. Meers (1981) noted, "Well planned inservice 




'N=81 



Figure 4. Percentage of respondents indicating that state has 
requirements for inservice education activities for 
personnel working with special populations. 
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programs will lead to better identification of the needs of 
special needs students, better programs for them, better utili- 
zation of their interests, and the setting of goals that are 
realistic and attainable. As vocational teachers are trained to 
be sensitive to the unique needs of their students, all students 
will benefit. The apprehension and fear that vocational teachers 
have about special needs students will be reduced" (p. 37), Many 
vocational personnel noted that it was important to address the 
appropriate topics and involve qualified professionals for the 
inservice activities to be effective. Inservice programs are 
of ten conducted in workshops and seminars by co-workers with 
experience in dealing with special populations or by other pro- 
fessionals from special education, vocational rehabilitation, the 
state department, employers or community organizations. 

As one supplemental service specialist stated, "Educating the 
vocational instructors and others has been a real plus and we've 
done that through inservice." The local vocational staff inter- 
viewed noted that not only should vocational instructors who lack 
experience attend inservice activities but also all persons 
responsible for special populations should be involved. As shown 
in figure 5 over 96 percent of the respondents to the mail survey 
of state vocational education special populations coordinators 
believed administrators, special populations coordinators, 
vocational teachers of special and mainstream programs, academic 
teachers^ vocational counselors, and vocational evaluators should 
participate in inservice education activities that address working 
with special populations. 

Teacher aides or volunteers (with teaching experience) and 
vocational support staff (sometimes referred to as resource 
teachers b^' interviewees) are also quite effective support 
services for vocational instructors. Teacher aides or volunteers 
are able tc provide one-on-one instruction to the students, allow- 
ing time for the instructor to observe all students more closely. 
The aide sonetimes acts as a liaison between the student and the 
support staff. One vocational instructor noted, "Through general 
observations, teachers can focus on the problem of students. For 
example, whether they have behavioral problems, whether the 
student is participating in class activities, or whether they are 
actually getting their lessons completed." The vocational support 
staff generally are qualified and experienced personnel required 
to work on day-to-day activities with the students and the 
vocational instructors to ensure the success of special popu- 
lations students. One resource teacher stated, "We would modify 
the curriculum, modify the materials, and work with the employers 
and the student to create an effective vocational program for the 
student." The resource teachers assist within the classroom as 
well by presenting a lecture or reading an exam to a student, 
vocational support staff assist vocational instructors in any way 
possible to maintain and increase the success of special noDula- 
taon students. ^ ^ 
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Groups 

Administrators 

Special Populations Coordinators 
Vocational Teachers (Special) 
Vocational Teachers (Mainstream) 
Academic Teachers 
Vocational Counselors 
Vocational Evaluators 
Other 
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□ Yes 



No 



Figure 5. State_ vocational education special populations coordina- 
tors indications of groups who should participate ^n 
mservice education activities. 

Summary 

Federal legislation and local education agencies state the 
significance of providing appropriate support services for the 
vocational student and the vocational instructor. Mthough there 
generally is one designated coordinator responsible for arranging 
the support services, there usually is a combination of providers 
(I.e., special education, vocational education) for these ser- 
vices. Instructional services, remedial and tutorial seT-vice'^ 
work-related services, inservice activities and support personnel 
are all recognized as the most often uced and needed services for 
effectively serving special populations students. 

Effective support services for secondary vocational education 
programs for special populations have the following character- 
istics: 
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c Support services should be provided for special popula- 
tions students and vocational instructors. 

o A full-time coordinator should be is assigned to ensure 
that the appropriate services are identified and 
monitored. 

o A combination of educational agencies and community-based 
organizations should be involved in providing ser'/ices to 
special populations (i.e., health, social service, 
welfare, and rehabilitation agencies, and vocational 
education, special education, and regular education 
organizations) . 

o An effective and supportive administration should ensure 
the implementation of services for vocational instructors, 
and for the special populations students. 

o Inservice activities should be provided that address 

appropriate topics and involve qualified special popula- 
tions professionals on a consultative basis. 

. o Vocational instructors should have teach 5r aides or volun- 
teers available for assistance with instruction in or out 
of the classroom. 

o Vocational support staff should be available to assist 
vocational instructors with any problems. 



Program Evaluation 

The data concerning program evaluation were obtained pri- 
marily from the questionnaire sent to state vocational education 
special populations coordinators. A limited amount of information 
comes from the on-site interviews. 



Who Is Involved in the Evaluation? 

The responsibility for program evaluation -s distributed 
across the state and local levels. The titles of those responsi- 
ble for evaluation vary widely. At the state level, a supervisor 
or director is most frequently named, and at the local level, a 
local administrator generally holds the responsibility for program 
evaluation. 

The information in figure 6 illustrates a comparison between 
two related questions: (1) Who is involved in the evaluation of 
local vocational education programs for special populations, and 
(2) Do you feel that each of the following should be involved in 
the evaluation of local vocational education programs for special 
populations? The information shows that state administrators felt 
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that local adrninistratorr. ..should be less involved than they pre- 
sently are. However, the i^tate administrators expressed a de^-xrc 
for increased involvement from each of cho other group member'' 
connorA.-nl n^^^^''^ "^^^ ""^^ '^^^ administrators' opinions 

dc^?^iS ?9 L ^'^'^f^";- '-^^ ^ ^^"^^ °^ involvement is 

dcMred, (2) the extent of involvement desired from each category 
of persons, and (3) how these persons should be util.'zed ?n tho 
evaluation process. ui--i--L-zea in cno 

_ The most frequently cited topic concerning "who" should be 
involved in the evaluation deals with the need to allo^ current 



Groups 
Administrators 
Special Populations 
Vocational Teachers (Special) 
Vocational Teachers (Mainstream) 
Academic Teachers 
Vocational Counselors 
Vocational Evaluators 
Employers 
Current Students 
Former Students 
Other 



10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Percentage* of State Administrator Responses 

N=81 CU Are Involved mt Should Be Involved 

*PercGntagoc have boon rounded to nearest 1 percent 




A oonpar3con of state vocational education special 
Sf^^nnr^'ri: ^^^^^^^^tors« opinions concerning groups of 
persons who are involved and who should bo involved ^'n 
the evaluation of local vocational education prog?am^ 
for special populations. program. 
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students to evaluate the programs. Sixty-five percent of the 
admxnxstrators said that the students were involved; however, 88 
percent said that they should be involved. This desire for 
xncreased student involvement in program evaluation is supported 
by the on-site xnterviews. One supervisor said, "I feel that a 
very good way to evaluate the program is to allow the students to 
evaluate the program. How do they feel about the programs? Do 
they feel that when completed they will be able to go out and at 
least have entry-level employment related to that class?" One 
prxncipal said, "I think the kids can assess programs. I think a 
lot of txmes evaluators leave kids out of the picture when they do 
assessment of the program. We are calling them stakeholders." 
Responses to the "others" category concerning who should be 
xnvolved xncluded parents, state staff, advisory boards, business 
and xndustry, and anyone who is involved in the proo-am. Accord- 
xng to Meyer (1972), if a program is to succeed, personnel on all 
levels v;ho are to be concerned with its development should, in 
/^focx "^embers of the evaluative team" (p. 2). McKinney et al . 
(1985) strongly support the involvement of stakeholders in voca- 
txonal educatxon program evaluation. They suggest that st^Vo- 
holder xnvolvement develops intense sta-.eholder feelings and 
belxefs about the value of their prop dais, resulting in greate- 
commxtment to change. 

Descriptions of type of reports required by the state, 
xncluded "program reviews" or "mid-year and final reports." One 
admxnxstrator indicated that no report was required. 

The type of instrument used in evaluating programs is fre- 
quently labeled as a (1) standard program review, (2) checklist or 
questxonnaire, or (3) narratives based on program objectives. 
Program review (also required by vocational education legislation) 
was most frequently cited as the type of instrument used. 



Perceived Effectiveness 

There is little variability in the responses to the question 
HOW effectxve do you feel the evaluation of vocational education 
programs for special populations is in your state?" The responses 
were olxcited for each category of special populations student. 

f responses range between "somewhat effective" 

and Gffectxye." The averages indicate that the administrators 
feel ovaludtxon procedures are most effective for the handicapped 
and disadvantaged category and least effective for the limited 
English-proficiency category. The reasons for the differences in 
percexvGd effectiveness were not elicited by the questionnaire. 



Variables Evaluated 



To^ ?S <?uestxon xn the survey askel the state administrators to 
ixst the varxables taken into consideration when evaluating a 
program. These variables were listed in terms of input, process 
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and outcome variables. Variables that were typically mentioned 
are listed in exhibit 3, 

The input variables included items such as physical qualities 
student characteristics, services, and, most commonly, staff 
compotcrciec. The process variables generally deal with instruc- 
tional procedures and educational content. Program outcome is 
most commonly measured in terms of job placement rate. Ot:her 
outcome variables include educational placement, attitudes 
(student, teacher, and parent), and enrollment figures (numbers of 
graduates and drop-outs) • 

In 72 percent of the cases, the evaluation standards were the 
same for the special vocational education programs and mainstream 
programs serving special populations. Many of the state adminis- 
trators felt that these standards should not differ because the 
desired outcomes (i.e., employabili ty) are the same for both types 
of programs. Often, the objectives of the two types of programs 
are different. This usually results in separate evaluation 
standards for each program. For example, programs designed to 
reduce sex bias may have an evaluation emphasis toward attitude 
charge, or programs for handicapped or disadvantaged persons may 
measure success in terms of a less demanding set of goals. 

Sixty-one percent of the state administrators stated that 
community -based organizations that are involved with the program 
are also evaluated. These organizations are generally evaluated 
in terms of the extent or degree of involvement, and/or cost 
benefits associated with such involvement. 



Problems in Evaluation 

The most frequently ci^:ed problem in evaluating vocational 
education programs for special populations is insufficient fund- 
ing and/or staff to complete a thorough evaluation. Results from 
the state special populations coordinator questionnaire show that 
on average, 10 percent of the total budget is allocated to program 
evaluation. Apparently the administrators feel that this is not 
enough. Several administrators felt that the follow-up portion of 
evaluation suffered the most because of lacK of funding, other 
problems in evaluation include lack of: 

o ability to measure attitudes, 

o measurable properties to establish reliable and valid 
evaluation criteria, 

o knowledge on how to develop an evaluation instrument, 

o administrator commitment and support of the evaluation 
process. 
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EXHIBIT 3 



STATE LEVEL STAFF INDICATION OF INPUT, PROCESS, AND OUTCOME VARIABLES TAKEN 
INTO CONSIDERATION WHEN EVALUATING VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL POPULATIONS 



Input 



Process 



Outcome 



Teecher skills (Qxperience, 
certi f icationy soci el 
skills] 

Counselor skills 

Coordinator compe tsnci es 

Steff collsboretion 

Steff referrele 

Steff sonsitiviiy 

Inservica, steff development 

Perantel ettitudes 

CLessroom setting 

Physicel fecilitier 

fiateriels 

Resource eveileblUty 

Accessibili ty 

Enrollments (type end 
nunbere] 

Peer group ectlvities 

Student cherecteristics 

Recruitment devices 

Servi ces 

Child care 

Transportation 



Procedures 
Educational content 
Instruction methods 
Oorreletion with objectivae 
Support services 
Cb ets 

Student esBaasnient 

Field tripsr speekers 

Advisory conimittees 

Skills leerned by students 

Studsnt awereness of Jobs 
and services 

Materiels used 

Attitude change [sex 
bies 



Job plecemant 
Employment duration 
Student naeds 
Labor market damande 
Fol low-up 

Training placement 

Educetionel plecnment 

Stu^nt sal f-eivuranass 

Employer needs 

Nontredi tional 
enrollment chenges 

Employment or mairr- 
stream success 

Teachary parents^ 
student satisfection 

Work etti tudas 

Drop-out rate 

Graduetion rete 

Whether objectlvee ere 
met 

Student progroes and 
chenge 

Sterting salary 
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o clear-cut objectives upon which to base the evaluation^ 
and 



o the presence of evaluators who know about vocational 
education or special populations* 

Meyer (1972) provides some focus on this last point. "An over 
reliance upon evaluation from outside experts too often results 
in these evaluators overlooking or failing to place emphasis on 
many important factors within the program. Outside experts may 
lack knowledge and feel for the community and school staff, and 
there is little guarantee that their recommendations will be 
implemented" (p. 9) . 

Use of Evaluation Reports 

Warden and Lehrman (1979) provide the following list of 
reasons for understanding a review of a vocational education 
program for handicapped students: 

o To answer the question "What are we doing now? 

o To be able to better explain our program to parents and 
the community. 

o To find out if the program complies with state and 
federal laws. 

o To determine areas for further improvement. 

o To identify program strengths. 

o To become familiar with araas where people see problems 
arising. 

o To determine how to use resources wisely. 

o To involve key people in the planning process. 

o To prepare people for the idea of change. 

o To document program progress. 

o To document additional needs. 

o To provide evidence for fundseeking. 
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o To involve parents and community members in the program^ 

o To identify barriers which must be overcome. 

o To provide a basis for goals and objective development* 

o To better serve the handicapped at the classroom level in 
vocational education. (p. 3 ) 

When asked "How are these evaluation reports used to improve 
vocational education programs for special populations?", the 
state coordinators mention, in one form or another, most of the 
points listed above. The information displayed in exhibit 4 
shows common responses of state vocational education special 
populations coordinators concerning the ways evaluation reports 
are used. Some of the more common responses show that evalua- 
tions are used by the state for fiscal planning, assessment of 
program needs, and as a basis upon vjhich to make recommendations 
for program improvement. It is interesting to note that although 
the question elicits ways in which the evaluation report is used 



EXHIBIT 4 



USES FOR EVALUATION REPORTS AS REPORTED BY STATE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCTION SPECIAL POPULATIONS COORDINATORS 



Aid program improvement. 

Determine recommendations for improvement. 
Determine eligibility for continued funding. 
Identify strengths and weaknesses. 
Formulation of corrective action plans. 
Aid long-range planning. 
Develop of inservice programs. 

Make decisions to discontinue ineffective programs. 
Determine need for more detailed evaluation. 
Establish priorities. 
Plan for future programs. 
Reports. 

Determine whether program is meeting students' needs. 

Identify exemplary programs. 

Evaluate how grants are being used. 

Identify barriers to education and employability. 

Determine compliance with the law. 

Assess degree to which recommendations have been followed. 

Analyze outcomes and make adjustments. 

Identify needs. 

Provide technica] assistance. 

Determine accountability. 

AssoSLj cf f oct ivonor^B. 

Dotei'mine populations not being served. 
Aid fiscal planning. 
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for program improvement, most of the state acJxninistrators 
indicate they use the instrument to assess accountability and 
justi f i ::at:ion for continued funding. Legal compliance is often 
the criteria used to base justification for funding. Along these 
lines a typical response is, "written reports of on-site program 
evaluations and evaluations of special services are submitted to 
the local administration with the requirements that areas found 
to be in noncompliance be corrected or result in loss of program 
approval and eligibility for funding." It is also mentioned that 
the reports are used to assess the degree to which the previous 
year's recommendations had been implemented. 



Summary 

A wide variety of persons are reported to be involved in the 
evaluation process. Generally however, the state coordinators 
felt that more people should be involved. The instrument used in 
evaluation is most often called a "standard program review." 

The program variables that are most frequently considered in 
the evaluation process included staff competencies, educational 
content, and job placement rate. Job placement is emphasized as 
the most important measure of success. 

The majority of the state coordinators indicated that the 
same standards used for evaluating special vocational education 
programs are used to evaluate mainstream programs that serve 
special populations. Most felt that the standards should not be 
different because the outcome goals are the same for each type of 
program. 

Not surprisingly, the most commonly cited problem in evalua- 
tion is the lack of enough funding and/or staff to perform the 
evaluation. Other problems mentioned are generally a concern 
over the ambiguity in measurement and criteria definition. 

Evaluation reports are used for program planning and 
improvement, accountability, and financial justification 
according to the many state specie"! populations coordinators. 
Determining the status of a program's legal compliance is 
sometimes cited as the primary use of the evaluation reports. 

In terms of program evaluation, effective vocational educa- 
tion programs for special populations have the following charac- 
teristics; 

o Teachers, students, administrators, parents, and others) 
who are involved in the program and should also be 
involved in the evaluation of the program. 

o A variety of input, process, and outcome variables should 
be considered during the evaluation. 
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o Evaluation reports should be used for program plannina. 
improvement, accountability, and legal compliance. 



Student Evaluation 

_ Not only should vocational assessment of special populations 
begin before entering a vocational program, it should be a 
continuous, ongoing process. Phelps and Wentling (1977) noted. 

After the initial diagnosis and placement is made there is a 
continuing need to monitor the learner's progress and make 
necessary adjustments in (1) the identification of his or her 
learning problems and placement, (2) the learner's educational 
needs assessment, and/or (3) the instructional techniques used" 
(p. 21) . One vocational evaluator stated, "It is an ongoing 
process. Once you get a student in a program, you need to 
evaluate how they are progressing. Are they going to come out of 
that program with employable sJcills?" Evaluation of special 
populations students by vocational instructors at the sites 
visited involved monitoring the progress of each student. The 
evaluation included assessing the students' s)cill develoment and 
attitudes throughout the vocational program. In addition the 
evaluation was used to identify what changes or modifications 
were need.ad in order for thp student to continue and complete the 
program. Albright (197 8) noted, "The data collected on student 
performance are to serve two purposes: (l) to assist in deter- 
mining the learner's level of proficiency on a given task or 
tasks, and (2) to identify specific modifications which need to 
be made m the learner's instructional program to increase skill 
development" (p. l) . 

The student evaluation process serves as a feedback 
mechanism between the vocational instructors and the students, 
between the students and their parents, and between the voca- 
tional instructors and administration. It provides administra- 
tors with information for the evaluation of the vocational 
programs for special populations. As noted by Phelps and 
Wentling (1977;, "It [evaluation] can provide to instructors and 
program managers information that is useful in revising orogram 
components and changing instructional strategies. Instructors 
can use formative assessment information to better understand the 
needs of individual students and communicate to them descriptions 
of their progress and achievement in the cognitive, affective and 
perceptual /psychomotor domains of performance" (p. 26) . Forma- 
tive assessment was defined as monitoring student progress 
throughout instruction. 

Due to the special needs of special populations students, 
teachers indicate it is difficult to assess all students in the 
same manner. Traditional techniques are altered by the instruc- 
tors m order to evaluate student progress successfully. Pre- 
assessment information on the specific problems of the students 
Onf^^nJ?^ xnstructors in how the techniques should be modified. 
One vocational instructor stated, "Some special populations 
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students have difficulty reading and understanding a written 
test, therefore, I give them oral exams. I am not testing their 
reading abilities, I am testing their knowledge." Hutchison and 
Wonacott (1984) noted, "Sometimes, the characteristics of btu- 
dents with exceptional needs (e.g., limited English proficient, 
mv^ntally retarded, individuals enrolled in programs non- 
t7.-aditional for their sex) interfere with their performance on 
the assessment instrument. Therefore, in order to assess 
accurately what a student with exceptional needs actually knows 
and is able to do, it may be necessary to modify your assessment 
techniques" (p. 3) . 

Many vocational instructors indicated that several different 
types of evaluation activities are effective in assessing the 
students ^kill development and attitudes. The evaluation activi- 
ties include: formal testing (paper and pencil), performance 
testing, work simulation (hands-on testing), and observations. 
In agreement with these vocational instructors, Phelps and 
Wentling (1977) also note these assessment activities (with the 
addition of learner product assessment) for assessing the general 
progress of the students and to identify what modifications need 
to be made in the instructional program. 



Formal Testing 

Using formal testing or paper- and-pencil tests often 
require vocational instructors to modify the tests or the way the 
test is used, particularly for the handicapped, disadvantaged, 
and limited English-proficient students. A special populations 
coordinator noted, "in the event the student has difficulty 
taking tests, a variety of testing measures can be taken. The 
test could be given orally or written at a lower reading level 
for the student." When tests are given orally, vocational 
support personnel saiietimes have to assist the vocational 
instructors by actually reading the test to the student. The 
support personnel or vocational instructors frequently use 
different words to interpret the question for them. Some tests 
are rewritten at a lower reading level to accommodate the 
students' reading abilities. For limited English-proficient 
students, the support personnel work with the instructors by 
translating the test into the students' native languages. 

Many vocational instructors stressed that the tests should 
noc be too overwhelming for special populations. They indicated 
that paper-and-poncil tests should be very short and given in 
levels or stages. A vocational instructor stated, in agreement 
with other instructors, "I think it is important to use the test 
as an evaluation tool, however, you should only test on one 
aspect of a unit. Don't cxperl: f.pecial populations to learn 
everything at once." 
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Performance Testing 



Performance testing is a highly emphasized evaluation 
activity by vocational instructors, special education teachers 
and special populations coordinators. This is an alternative 
technique to paper-and-pencil tests. Performance testing 
consists of having the student demonstrate or perform a par- 
ticular skill while the instructors observe and evaluate the 
performance. As stated by Hutchison and Wonacott (1984) , 
"Performance testing often does not require students to read and 
write. It thus allows students with poor reading and writing 
skills to demonstrate their knowledge in another way" (p. 8). 

Most vocational instructors interviewed indicated that the 
information collected on student performance of specific skills 
was used to develop performance profiles. A special populations 
coordinator stated, "We at the skills center maintain folders on 
each student to document every time a competency has been reached 
so that you have a profile on what that student has achieved." 
The performance profiles provide parents, students, and adminis- 
trators with documents on the perfoannance of special populations 
students. Checklists are used to note what skills were performed 
and how well the student performed. According to Albright, "Two 
instruments for use when observing and recording student perform- 
ance have been suggested: (1) a checklist, and (2) a graphic- 
scale. Checklists enable the instructors to assess specific 
performance skills . • . and serve as a helpful tool in a follow- 
up discussion with the student" (p. 4) . 



Work Simulation 

Vocational instructors interviewed indicated that not only 
doesJ evaluation of the student occur in the classroom, evaluation 
activities were also given in the labs or shops as well. In the 
labs and shops, the instructors are able to evaluate special 
populations students in an actual work environment to determine 
if the students are developing their job skills and work atti- 
tudes. Most vocational instructors interviewed indicated that 
factors such as interpersonal skills, personal appearance, ana 
dependence are evaluated. A vocational instructor noted, "For 
special needs, the majority of of the eMluation must be dealt 
with in the lab. Thoy can often do the vocational work but they 
cannot take the tests. The evaluation must include attendance, 
punctuality and job attitudes." 



Observations 

The vocational instructors inter\'iewed agreed with Phelps 
and Wentling (1977) that observations of the students are useful 
for assessing the general progress of special populations 
learners. As in the preassessment process, by observing the 
students' behaviors and attitudes, self-esteem, and vocational 
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skills and abilities, the vocational instructors identify 
specific difficulties the students encounter or changes that may 
be needed in the program itself to increase the progress of each 
student. Albright (Vj-'i) indicated, "Through careful observa- 
tions, the teacher can diagnose student difficulties and tako 
corrective steps before inappropriate patterns sec in" (p. 2) . 



Summary 

Student evaluations inform the students, the vocational 
instructor, the parents, and the vocational administration of 
student progress in vocational programs. The information 
obtained through special populations student evaluations provides 
vocational educators with a basis for identifying what modifica- 
tions are necessary to increase the students' level of perform- 
ance. Sometimes, the characteristics of snecial population 
students prevent instructors from accurately assessing them, 
therefore, modifications in the techniques used .re often 
necessary. The most commonly used techniques consist of formal 
testing, performance testing, work simulation, and observations. 

Key characteristics relating to student evaluation in effec- 
tive secondary vocational education proarams for special popula- 
tions include the following: 



o Student evaluation should involve monitoring students' 
"^kill development and personal growth in attitudes and 
behaviors . 

o Information obtained through the evaluation process 

should be used to inform students, parents, and adminis- 
tration of student progress and what is necessary to 
improve performance. 

o Traditional techniques of student evaluation (e.g., 

written tests) should be altered (e.g., teachers or aides 
read tests, test items are written at lower reading 
levels) to assess special populations students accu- 
rately and according to their unique characteristics. 

o Techniques most often used for evaluating special popula- 
tions students should include formal testing (paper-and- 
pencil tests) , performance testing, work simulation, and 
observations. 
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CHAPTER 4 



SUMMARY OF EFFECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 



Tt is appropriate to view the summary of effective charac- 
teristics in IJglit of some of the contextual characteristics 
surrounding secondary vocational education programs for special 
populations and the methodological dimensions of this study. 
Given the variation in the characteristics of the categories of 
special populations (handicapped, disadvantaged, limited English- 
proficient, single parent, and individuals enrolled in programs 
designed to eliminate sex bias and sex stereotyping) one must be 
cautious about assuming equal applicability of an effective 
characteristic across all categories. 

One of the strengths of secondary vocational education 
programs for special populations is the diversity of goals, 
programs, services, students, staff, curriculum, and methods of 
instruction. The attention given to the unique needs of each 
individual contributes substantially to the success of programs. 
Given these essential, unique features it is critical to remember 
that the findings in one setting are transferable to another 
setting only to the extent that those settings possess character- 
istics similar to the settings studied. 

Caution should be exercised in interpreting the character- 
istics of effective programs. The identification of effective 
characteristics does not automatically translate into the goals 
for all programs desiring to be exemplary. Effective character- 
istics are context specific; what works in one site may or may 
not work in another site for a multitude of reasons. 



EFFECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 

The following characteristics are based on the integration 
of information from current literature, local site visits to 
exemplary secondary vocational education programs for special 
populations, and mc.il surveys l:o state coordinators of secondary 
vocational education programs for special populations: 

o Community Setting 

- School personnel should encourage parental involvement 
m the program. 

- School personnel should actively and systematically 
provide parents with information concerning programs 
and services available to the parents and the stu- 
dents. 
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- Public awareness programs should be included in school 
activities. 

- School personnel should educate employers in order to 
dispel common misconceptions about employing special 
populations workers. 

- School personnel should routinely be involved in 
developing contacts with employers. 

- Employers and other community members should hold 
positions on school advisory committees. 



o Classroom Setting and Facilities 

- The number of students in classe with special popula-- 
tions students should range from il-15 students. 

- Positive social interactions between special popula- 
tions students and non special populations students 
should be encouraged. 

- All students should have easy access to and movement 
through the classroom. 

- Assessment of equipment needs should be made on an 
individual basis. 

- Special equipment that cannot be purchased should be 
custom build on the premises. 

- A school staff member should be assigned the responsi- 
bility of obtaining and providing information to 
special populations students on the types of special 
equipment available. 

- School pr _3onnel should put forth an extra effort to 
accommodate the architectural and equipment needs of 
the students. 



o Personnel Characteristics 

- Staff should be willing to experiment and should be 
innovative in the search for the most effective methods 
of teaching each special populations student. 

- Teachers should be positive role models and should 
attempt to alleviate social rejection by the students' 
classmates. 
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- School personnel should be non biased toward special 
populations students. 

- School personnel should enjoy working with special 
populations students and should be willing and able to 
work with each student on an individual basis. 

- School personnel should show patience when working with 
students, 

- Teachers should have confidence in their abilities to 
work with special populations students. 

- Administrators should have positive attitudes toward 
accommodating special populations students and be 
supportive of teachers. 

- School personnel should have expertise in their subject 
field and additional training to work with special 
populations students. 



Finances 

- Multiple sources of funds are coordinated to maximize 
their effective and efficient use. 

- Funds are available to maintain up-to-date equipment 
and materials. 



Preassessment 

- Identification of learning styles, physical and/or 
behavior problems, and vocational interests and abili- 
ties should begin as early in the student's educational 
program as possible, particularly before the student 
enters high school or a vocational program. 

- Preassessment should be included as a part of career 
education or career exploration programs. 

- Vocational evaluators should conduct the diagnosis and 
should prepare the recommendations for all interested 
parties. 

- A vrxriety of assessment tools and methods should be 
used during the preassessment process including back- 
ground data (student's family background, medical 
information, and educational perf onnance) , personal 
interview (student's interests, attitudes, and 
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behaviorr:) ; formalized testing (dociamented data on 
students' basic skills and vocational aptitudes and 
abilities); hands-on assessment (student experiences 
the type of work involved in the vocational program) ? 
and exit interview (information is distributed to all 
interested parties) . 

o Individual Education Plan 

- All persons responsible for the handicapped student 
should be involved in the development of the individual 
education plan (e.g., parents, vocational counselors, 
special education teachers, vocational teachers) . 

- The staff of the vocational education department should 
be included in the preparation of the vocational com-- 
ponent of the individual education plan, particularly 
the instructors who will be working with the handle- 
capped student. 

- Coordination should occur between the special education 
and the vocational education instructors in implement- 
ing the objectives stated in the individualized educa- 
tion plan and in evaluating the extent to which the 
goals arc achieved. 



o Modifying Curriculum 

- Modifications should be made based on the students* 
individual needs identified through the vocational 
assessment process and the individualized education 
plans. 

- Professionals such as vocational instructors, special 
education teachers, special populations coordinators, 
and administrators should work together to modify the 
curriculiun. 

- Modifications should include changing the instructional 
content, the instructional practices, and the instruc- 
tional materials to coordinate with students* needs. 

- Instructional content should be adjusted to focus on 
subject areas that include self-esteem, basic skills, 
work attitudes and behaviors, job seeking skills, 
independent living skills, and prevoca tional and voca- 
tional skills. 
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- Teachers should use a variety of alternative methods 
and strategies for instruction based on the levels and 
learning styles of students (e.g., individ.:alized 
instruction, competency-based instruction, job simula- 
tion, on the job training, computer-aided instruction, 
audiovisual aids, and group instruction) . 

- Instructional materials should be developed by special 
education, vocational personnel, and other school 
personnel to address individual needs. 

- Materials used for special populations should include 
hands-on activities for students. 



Support Services 

- Support services should be provided for special popula- 
tions students and the vocational instructors. 

- A full-time coordinator should be assigned to ensure 
that the appropriate services are identified and moni- 
tored. 

- A combination of educational agencies and community- 
based organizations should be involved in providing 
services to special populations (i.e., health, 
social service, welfare, and rehabilitation agencies, 
vocational education, special education, and regular 
education organizations) . 

- An effective and supportive administration should 
ensure the implementation of services for vocational 
instructors and for the special population student. 

- Inservice activities should be provided that address 
appropriate topics and involve qualified special popu- 
lations professionals on a consultative basis. 

- Vocational instructors should have teacher aides or 
volunteers available for assistance with instruction in 
or out of the classroom. 

- Vocational support staff should be available to assist 
vocatirnal instructors with any problems. 



Program Evaluation 

- Teachers, students, administrators, parents, and others 
who are involved in the program should also be involved 
in the evaluation of the program. 
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A variety of input, process, 
should be considered during 

Evaluation reports should be 
improvement, accountability. 



and outcome variables 
the evaluation. 

used for program planning, 
and legal compliance. 



o Student Evaluation 

" ^V^ff"^ evaluation should involve monitoring students- 
skill development and personal growth in attitudes and 
r)ehaviors. 

- Information obtained through the evaluation process 
shouldbe used to inform students, parents, and admin- 
istration of student progress and what is necessary to 
improve performance. ^ 

- Traditional techniques of student evaluation (e.a., 
wrinten tests) should be altered (e.g., teachers or 
aides read test, or test items are wrj-^-^n at lower 

Jnnf,i=?J''''''^f special popuxacions students 

accurately and according to their unique character- 

IStlCS. 

- Techniques most often used for evaluating special 
populations students should include formal testing 
(paper-and-pencil tests), performance testing, work 
simulation, and observations. 

o Student Characterist j r!s 

offo ft*'^^^^^ a part of the search for characteristics of 
effective programs, analysis of the data revealed the followinr 
general characteristics of special populations students in 
secondary vocational education programs. 

- Immature behavior 

- Short attention span 

- Easily frustrated and bored 

- Negative self-image and lack of self-confidence 

- Lack of communication skills 

- Performance below grade level 

- Poor health characteristics 

- Family income generally at or below poverty level 
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On the basis of the data reviewed and findings of character- 
istics of effective vocational education programs, the following 
recommendations are made for further research. 

- In-depth research is needed concerning the problems of 
delivering effective vocational education programs for 
the specific categories of special populations (e.g. 
single parents, limited English proficient, and so 
forth). There are many comnon elements across all 
categories, but the specific nuances are critical when 
attempting to maximize program outcomes. 

- The problems of evaluating secondary vocational educa- 
tion programs for special populations are not signifi- 
cantly different from evaluating all vocational educa- 
tion programs. Extensive research and development is 
needed concerning appropriate evaluation frameworks and 
more meaningful ways to involve program stakeholders. 



APPENDIX A 



STUDY CONSULTANTS 
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APPENDIX B 



MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 
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CONFIDENTIAL - FOR RESEARCH 
No. PURPOSES ONLY 



YOUR PARTICIPATION IN 
THIS STUDY IS VOLUNTARY 



DETERMINING FACTORS OF EFFECTIVE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
AND EVALUATION PROCEDURES 
FOR SPECIAL POPULATIONS 



Conducted by: 

The National Center for 

Research In Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 



Sponsored by: 

Office of Vocational and 

Adult Education 
U.S. Education Department 
In cooperation with your 
State Department of Education 



Name: 
State 



Title: 



Phone no. (_ 



Please check the special populations category(s) for which you are responsible. 
(Check a 1 1 that apply) 

C ] HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUALS 

C ] DISADVANTAGED INDIVIDUALS 

C ] SINGLE PARENTS 

C ] INDIVIDUALS WITH LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 

C ] INDIVIDUALS WHO PARTICIPATE IN PROGRAMS DESIGNED TO ELIMINATE 
SEX BIAS AND STEREOTYPING IN VXATIONAL EDUCATION 

!oM^SoSiI!^J'^^ QUESTIONS, PLEASE LIMIT YOUR RESPONSES TO THE CATEGORY(S) 
YOU CHECKED ABOVE. 

THANK YOU 
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WiY WE NEED YOUR HELP . . . 



Your state Is helping in a national study on vocational education. You have 
been selected as a representative of your state to help with this study to 
determine factors relating to effective programs for special populations 
(handicapped Individuals, disadvantaged Individuals, single parents. Indi- 
viduals with limited English proficiency, and Individuals who participate In 
programs desl.qned to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping In vocational educa- 
tion), and to identify essential methods and procedures for evaluating voca- 
tional programs for special populations. Your answers are very important for 
the success of this study. 



HOW CAN YOU HELP 



On the next page, you wll i find questions about vocational programs for special 
populations. A number of questions can be answered by placing a check mark V" 
n the brackets, or by responding to an open-ended question. Please answer al 1 
Items as accurately as possible. If you are unsure of a response, leave that 
question or tha'^ part of the question blank. 



Exonpla: How Important ore the 
obtaining Jobs? 


following factors for special 


populations studante in 


1* Appeoronca 

2. Basic Skills 

3. Job Specific 
Skills 


Extremaly 
Important 

[5] 
1^ 


Very 
Important 

[4] 
14] 


Somewhat 
Important 

[3] 

[3] 

[3] 


A LlttlG 
Important 

[2] 

[2] 

[2] 


Not At All 
Important 

[1] 

HI 

HI 



e^:e"o^edTrovld^Y"'''''' +he postage-paid, preaddressed 

This information is CONFIDENTIAL; no data will be associated with the name of 
any tndlv ual or state Note that we will have a code number on the question- 
naire. This will only be used for follow-up purposes, and for data analysis. 
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1. For vocational education personnel in your state who work with special 

populations (handicapped, disadvantaged* limited English proficient, single 
parents, sex equity), are there any REQUIRED inservice education activities 
which focus on more effectively serving the above five groups? 

(Circle number of your answer) 

1 YES 

2 NO 

(If YES) what content areas are addressed for each special population listed below? 
1 HAND f CAPPED: 



2 DISADVANTAGED: 



3 LIMITED Er«3LISH PROFICIENT: 



4 SINGLE PARENTS: 



5 SEX EQUITY: 



2. For vocational education personnel who work with special population stu- 
dents in your state, how many inservice education hours are allotted to 
topics deaiing with special populations? 

(Please Indicate for each group) Number of Hours 

1?8?-86 1984- 85 1983-84 

1 HANDICAPPED: Hrs. irs. Hrs. 

2 DISADVANTAGED: 



3 LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT: 



4 SINGLE PARENTS: 



5 SEX EQUITY: 
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Do you feel that each of the following 


groups shou Id 


partic Ipate 


In 


inservlce education activities which address working 


w 1 Tn Sp6C 1 a 1 


popu- 


latlons? (Please check your response 


for each group) 






VPC 


NQ 


1 ADMINISTRATORS 




en 


C23 


2 SPECIAL POPULATIONS COORDINATORS 




D3 


C23 


3 VOCATIONAL TEACHERS (SPECIAL) 




Ci3 


C23 


4 VOCATIONAL TEACHERS (MAINSTREAM) 




D3 


C23 


5 ACADEMIC TEACHERS 




D3 


C23 


6 VXATIONAL COUNSELORS 




D3 


C23 


7 VOCATIONAL EVALUATCRS 




D3 


C23 


8 OTHER {please sDecIfy) 




D3 


C23 



4. What was the total vcxatlonal education programming budget for special 
populations during the past 5 years? 



(Please write in funding enounte for each cetegoryj 





Handicapped 


DIaadtfsntagad 


LlalVM! English 
Piroflclant 


Singlo Rareoto 


Sax Equity 




Fodarai Stota 


Fadaral Stata 


Fadaral Ststa 


Fadaral State 


Fadaral Stata 


1381-62 




$ $ 


t $ 






198&-e3 


• a 


9 $ 


• $ 


• $ 




1883-B4 


t $ 


I t 


• $ 


n 9 




1884-B5 


$ $ 


$ $ 


« t 


• $ 




1985-68 


t 9 


S I 


a $ 


t $ 
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How adequate do you feel your current budget Is with respect to meeting the 
vocational education needs of special populations In your area? 

(Check number of your answer for each group) 







Not 


Somewh at 




Very 






Adequate 


Adequate 




Adeqqg'^'Q 


1 


Hand Icapped 


Ci3 


C23 


C33 


[43 


2 


Disadvantaged 


D3 


C23 


C33 


[43 


3 


Limited English Proficient 


01 


C23 


C33 


[43 


4 


Single Parents 


Ci3 


C23 


C33 


[43 




Sex Ecu Ity 


L13 


C23 


.33 


[43 
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6* How effective do you feel the evaluation of vocational education programs 
for special populations Is In your state? 



(Circle number of your answer for each group) 






Not 


Somewhat 




Very 


cTTecTi ve 


tt recti ve 


Ef fertlve 


Effective 


1 Handlcanned FlT 








u 1 sao vanTageQ [_ i j 


L2J 


C3] 


[4] 


3 Limited Engl Ish [1] 


r2i 


C3] 


[4] 


Proficient 




4 Single Parents [1] 


[2] 


C3] 


[4] 


5 Sex Equity [1] 


[2] 




[4] 


What percentage of the total budget for 


vocational 


education proqrams for 


special populations Is allotted for: 








(Please write in percentage) 








1 Curriculum Development 




% 




2 Equipment and Materials Modification 




% 




3 Program Evaluation 




% 




4 Vocational Assessment 




% 




5 Inservlce Education 




% 




6 Other (Pifi^Qfi Qpfirify^ 




i 





8. Who has the primary responsibility for evaluating vocational education pro- 
grams for special populations at the state and local levels? 

1 STATE LEVEL: 



2 LOCAL LEVEL: 



Who Is Involved In the evaluation of local vocational education programs 

for special populations? 

1 ADMINISTRATORS 

2 SPECIAL PWULATIONS 

3 VOCATIONAL TEACHERS (SPECIAL) 

4 VOCATIONAL TEACHERS (MAINSTREAM) 

5 ACADEMIC TEACHERS 

6 VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 

7 VOCATIONAL EVALUATORS 

8 EMPLOYERS 

9 CURRENT STUDENTS 

10 FOR»€R STUDENTS 

11 OTHER (Please specify) 



YES 


m 


CO 


C23 


CO 


C2: 


CO 


C23 


CO 


C23 


CO 


C2n 


CO 


C23 


CO 


C23 


CO 


C2: 


CO 


C23 


CO 


C23 


CO 


C23 
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10. 



Do your feel each of the fol lowing groups SHOULD be Involved In the evalu- 
ation of local vocational education programs for special populations? 

(Please check your response for 5»ach group) 



1 ADHINISTRATORS 

2 SPECIAL POPULATIONS 

3 VOCATIONAL TEACHERS (SPECIAL) 

4 VOCATIONAL TEACHERS (MAINSTREAM) 

5 ACADEMIC TEACHERS 

6 VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 

7 VOCATIONAL EVALUATORS 

8 EMPLOYERS 

9 CURRENT STUDENTS 

10 FORMER STUDENTS 

11 OTHER (Please specify) 



C2D 
C23 
[23 

C2] 
[23 
[23 
[23 
[23 
[23 
[23 



11. What Input (e.g., classroom setting, teacher skills, peer group charac- 
teristics), process (e.g.. Instructional content and equipment teaching 
strategies), and outcome (e.g.. Job placement rate, employer needs, grade 
point average, educational placement rate) variables do you take Into 
consideration when evaluating vocational programs for special needs 
populations? 

1 INPUT VARIABLES: 



2 PROCESS VARIABLES: 



3 OUTCOME VARIABLES: 
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Are different standards used to evaluate SPECIAL versus MAINSTREAM 
vocational education programs for special populations? 

(Circle number of your answer) 

1 YES 

(If YES) How do they differ? 



2 NO 

(If NO) Do you feel they should be different? Please explain. 



Are different evaluation Instruments used for evaluating SPECIAL ve 
MAINSTREAM vocational education programs for special populations? 

(Circle number of your answer) 
1 YES 

(If YES) How do they differ? 



2 NO 

(If m) Do you ■=(1 they should be different? Please explain. 
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What types of evaluation instruments are used for evaluating vocational 
education programs for special populations? 

(Please explain for each group) 
1 HANDICAPPED: 



2 DISADVANTAGED: 



3 LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT: 



4 SINGLE PARENTS: 



^^VnTi nrn'"'^^ Involvement of communlty-based organizations In voca- 
tional programs for special populations? 



(Circle number of your answer) 

1 YES 

2 NO 



(If YES) What criteria do you use to assess the benefits of such Invol 



veme 
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What are the major problems with evaluating vocational education programs 
ro«" special populations? 

(Please address each group as necessary) 
1 HAWICAPPED: 



2 DISADVANTAGED: 



3 LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT: 



4 SINGLE PARENTS: 



5 SEX EQUITY: 



What types of evaluation reports (e.g., foMowup studies, program review 
reports) are required by the state with respect to vocational programs for 
special populations? *^ ^ 
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How are these evaluation reports used to improve vocational programs for 
special populations? Please explain. 



What exemplary teaching and Instructional methods have been used to 
strengthen The academic basic skills of special populations? 
(Please check a I I that apply for each group) 



Method 

1 Computer Assisted Instruction 

2 Individualized Instruction 

3 Group Instruction 

4 Team Teaching 

5 Peer Tutor ing 

6 Role Playing 

7 Simulation 

8 Field Trips 



Reading 



Writing 


Computation;,! 


£21 


C3: 


L21 


C3: 


l23 


C3: 


Z21 


C3: 


C2D 


C3: 


C2D 


C3: 


C2D 




C2D 


C3: 



Method 

1 Computer Assisted Instruction 

2 Individualized Instruction 

3 Group instruction 

4 Team Teaching 

5 Peer Tutor ing 

6 Roie Playing 

7 Simulation 

8 Field Trips 



Oral 
Communtratlon 



Science 
L21 
L21 
L21 
£23 
L21 
L21 
L21 
L21 



Solving 

C3D 
C3D 

C3] 

C33 

C3: 
C3: 
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What kinds of teaching and Instructional methods have you found to be most 
effective with special populations In vocational education? 

(PJease address each group as necessary) 

1 HANDICAPPED: 

2 DISADVANTAGED 

3 LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT: 

4 SINGLE PARENTS: 

5 SEX EQUITY: 



In your opinion, what academic basic skills are most In need of strength- 
ening for special populations enrolled In vocational education programs? 
(Please check al I that apply for each group) 







fisMiUfl 


Writing 


Occupational 


1 


Hand Icapped 


d: 


121 


C3: 


2 


Disadvantaged 


d: 


C23 


C3: 


3 


Limited English Proficient 


d: 


C23 


C3: 


4 


Single Parents 


d: 


C23 


C3: 




Method 


Oral 








Communication Science 


iQlvfns 


1 


Computer Assisted Instruction 




^21 


C3: 


2 


Individualized Instruction 




121 


C3: 


3 


Group Instruction 




Z21 


C3:j 


4 


Team Teaching 




£21 


C3: 


5 


Peer Tutor Ing 




L21 


C3: 


a 


Role Playing 




£21 


C33 


7 


Simulation 




L21 


C3: 


8 


Field Trips 




Z21 


C33 
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SpaJhlrf efforts exist bet,.een academic and vocational education 



ERIC 



1 YES 

2 NO 



(If YES) Please explain 



23. Are Individualized Education Plans (lEP) serving their Intended purpose 
(Circle number of your answer) 



1 YES 

2 NO 



24. What should be Included In the Individualized Education Plan (lEP), that 
addresses the academic basfc skills of special populations In vocational 
education? Please explain. 
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Under what conditions should special populations students be placed In 
special or mainstream vocational education programs? 

(Please address each group as necessary) 
1 HANDICAPPED: 



2 DISADVAKTAGED: 



3 LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT: 



4 SINGLE PARENTS: 



Compared to students who are not classified as special populations, what 
problems have you encountered that you would consider unique to working 
with those students? 

(PI ease address each group as necessary) 
1 HANDICAPPED: 



2 DISADVANTAGED: 



3 LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT: 



4 SINGLE PARENTS: 
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27. What are the major Issues that rernaln unresolved with respect to voca- 
tional education programming for special populations? 

(Please address each group as necessary) 



t HAfffllCAPPED: 



2 DISADVAMTAGED: 



3 LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT: 



4 SINGLE PARENTS: 
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What types of support services are available In your state for 
vocational education programming for special populations? 

(Please check a! I that apply for each group) 



local 



level 



Support Sarvlrfiq 

1 Special Instruction 

2 Transportation 

3 Child Care 

4 Stipends 

5 Counseling 

6 Supplies and Materials 

7 Adaptation of Curriculum 

8 Special Equipment 

9 Special Facilities 

10 Job Placement 

11 Vocational Assessment 

12 Other (please specify) _ 



Handicapped 



Disadvantaged 
C2D 

C2: 
C2: 
C2: 

L21 
C2] 
[2] 

C2: 

[2] 
[2] 
[2] 



Limited 
Engl Ish 
Prof Iclflnt 

C3] 

C3: 
C3: 
C3: 
C3: 
C3: 

C3] 

C3: 
C3: 
C3: 

L3l 



single Sex 

Support ggrvlces Parents Equity 

1 Special Instruction CO [2] 

2 Transportation [1] [2] 

3 Child Care [1] [2] 

4 Stipends £22 

5 Counseling 

6 Supplies and Materials CO [2] 

7 Adaptation of Curriculum CO [2] 

8 Special Equipment CO C2l] 

9 Special Facilities CO C2l] 

10 Job Placement CO C2l] 

11 Vocational Assessment* CO £22 

12 Other (please specify) 
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29. Which year of schooling should special populations students be given a 
prevocatlonal or an occupational ly specific vocational education? 
(Please check for each group) 

£lenr>5ntary 
(1-6) 

1 Handicapped [l] 

2 Disadvantaged [l] 

3 Limited English Proficient [1] 

4 Single Parents [1] 

Cfccupatff)p;^i l y Specific 

EiemfiPtflry Junior High Secondary 

(1-6) (7-9) (10-12) 

1 Handicapped [1] [2] [3] 

2 Disadvantaged [1] [2] [3] 

3 Limited Engl Ish Prof Iclent [1] [2] [3] 

4 Single Parents [^1] [^23 (^3] 

30. What percentage of the special populations In your state are currently 
enrolled In each of the following vocational education service areas? 

Limited 

t A English 
^rVlGQ ftrOfl^ Handicappfiri Dlsadv^^ntagft fj Proficient 

1 Agricultural Education % ^ f ^ 

2 Business and Office 
Education 

3 Home Economics 

4 Health Occupations t^tjcatlon " 

5 Marketing and Distributive 

Education ~ 

6 Technical Education 

7 Trade and Industrial " 

Education ' 

Serylce Arft?1S single Parent Sex Equity 

1 Agricultural Education % <j 

2 Business and Office 
Education 

3 Home Economics 

4 Health Occupations Education ~~~~ 

5 Marketing and Distributive 

Education ~ 

6 Technical Education 

7 Tr?:5© and Industrial ' 

Education ^~ 



ERLC 
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3K Please Indicate the percentage of special populations students who are 
enrolled In vocational education programs In your state by ethnic back- 
ground for the 1985-86 school year? 

(Please Indicate percent for each group) 

Etnnlclty Handicap ped D isadvantaged 

1 American Indian or Alaskan % % 

2 Asian American or Pacific 

Islander 

3 Black (not Hispanic) 

4 Hispanic 

5 White (not Hispanic) 

6 Other (please specify) 



Ethnicity 

1 American Indian or Alaskan 

2 Asian American or Pacific 
I si ander 

3 Black (not Hispanic) 

4 Hispanic 

5 White (not Hispanic) 

6 Other (please specify) 



Limited 
Engl Ish 

Ecpf Iclent Single Parent 
% % 



32* What percentage of the special populations students enrolled In vocational 
education programs In your state have been placed In Jobs during the past 
5 fiscal years? 



Limited 
Engl Ish 

Handicapped PIsadvantaged Proficient single Parents 

FY 1981-82 % % % 

FY 1982-83 

FY 1983-48 

FY 1984-85 

FY 1985-86 
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33. 



What percentage of the special populations students enrolled In your 
have completed vocational education programs during the past 5 fiscal 
years? 

(Please Indicate percent for each group) 



state 



FY 1981-82 
FY 1982-83 
FY 1983-48 
FY 1984-85 
FY 1985-86 



Handlcaopad 
% 



Disadvantaged 
% 



Limited 
Engl Ish 
Proficient 

% 



Single Parents 
% 



34. What percentage of the special populations students enrolled In vocational 
education programs In your state have dropped out of school during the 
past 5 fiscal years? 

(Please Indicate percent for each group) 

Limited 
Engl Ish 

Handicapped DisadvantagRd Prof Id ant Single Parents 

FY 1981-82 % % f ^ 

FY 1982-83 

FY 1983-48 

FY 1984-85 

FY 1985-86 



35. What percentage of special populations students who enrolled In vocational 
education programs In your state are male and female for the 1985-86 
school year? 

(Please Indicate perceniage for each group) 

Limited 
Engl Ish 

Ha ndicapped DlsadvantageH Pr oficient Single Parents 

t Male % % ^ ^ 

2 Female 



ERIC 
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